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ARTICLE 


AN EXAMINATION OF ATTEMPTS TO DETECT 
DEVELOPMENTS IN ST. PAUL’S THEOLOGY 


A paper read to the Oxford Society of Historical Theology on 
9 May 1940 


It cannot be maintained that the question proposed is of vast impor- 
tance in itself, and what is said may seem to some like flogging a dead 
horse. There is less inclination than there used to be to detect in the 
letters of St. Paul the stages of a spiritual pilgrimage. But one still 
sees suggestions of the kind even in scholarly works, and it has 
seemed worth while, to clear my own mind at any rate, to argue the 
point out again, at the risk of repeating some very obvious things. 
Any discussion which serves to throw into relief his extraordinary 
manysidedness will not be altogether without value. The conclusion 
I have come to, the thesis of this paper, is that, with one minor 
exception, the evidence available does not enable us to trace any 
development whatever in St. Paul’s thinking from beginning to end. 

Of course there must have been development in his mental history. 
The man had to grow up, and he was at one point converted from 
something to something else. We know a good deal about what he 
was converted to, much less unfortunately of what he was converted 
from. We now realize that the mention of the word ‘Pharisee’ does 
not solve the problem but only introduces another. No one really 
knows what a first-century Pharisee of the Dispersion thought about 
anything. To what extent would his ideas differ from those of his 
Palestinian contemporaries? How far had the kind of Pharisaism 
which produced Paul the Jew been affected by Iranian or Hellenistic 
influences? What sort of messianic ideas were current in such 
circles? We have very little idea. It is not even certain what he 
would have thought about the Law beyond the conviction that it 
should be faithfully observed. The one thing that can be assumed 
with some confidence is that it was something different from what 
Paul the convert, years later, imagined he had thought. One does 
not go to a convert for an entirely fair and sympathetic account of 
the religion he has abandoned. It is, I suppose, almost certain that 
Paul, looking back on the great change long afterwards, idealized 
and foreshortened his conversion experience. For us it is tempting, 
virtually compulsory, to assume some kind of psychological prepara- 


tion. How much speculation we have read into the usefully vague 
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phrase about ‘kicking against the pricks’! We may feel entitled to 
say dogmatically that there must have been a violent inner struggle 
prior to the break-through of the conversion. But Paul himself never 
says so. It may be argued that Rom. vii is a description of the inner 
tension he had personally experienced prior to its resolution in the 
conversion. But even if Rom. vii be meant to be autobiographical, 
itself a dubious proposition, can we be sure that Paul is not reading 
back his later Christian reflections about natural man’s impotence to 
obey the Law? Elsewhere (Phil. iii) he assures us that in his Pharisaic 
period he was as touching the Law blameless. On the whole I get 
the impression that Paul always thought of his conversion as a sheer 
bolt from the blue. All he says about it is, ‘it pleased God to reveal 
his Son in me’. He had been going the wrong way, blindly and 
perversely. Then God in his mercy had stretched out a hand from 
heaven, gripped him, and turned him about. He himself had had 
nothing to do with it. Now as a psychological description of the 
process, that may be all wrong; it probably is. It is a theological 
interpretation, involving a good deal of dramatic telescoping. He 
tells us the all-important result, and the first cause, viz. the will of 
God, but like a good Hebrew he has no room for secondary causes. 
And if he could not or would not give us the genetic, naturalistic 
account which we want, there is nowhere else for us to look for it. 
We have no information from contemporary observers. By piecing 
together little hints from Acts (written at least fifty years later by 
a man who did not altogether understand Paul), by stressing the 
Stephen episode, by drawing inferences from the character and 
temperament revealed in the letters, by employing a liberal amount 
of conjecture, we can make up a quite plausible story. But we can 
never say more than that the way things went might have been some- 
thing like that. All the chapters on the conversion are eighty per cent. 
guess-work. Here is one place where we know that a revolutionary 
change in his outlook did take place, and yet we are in no position to 
describe it. That is an initial warning against over-confidence. In 
the attempt to follow Paul’s theological development we have no sure 
starting-point either in the early days or at the conversion. 

But in a way all this is beside the point. The real question is 
whether we can observe progress of thought within the period covered 
by the letters. Here we have first-hand evidence stretching over a 
substantial length of time, and if the early letters contain ideas different 
from the later, it is a reasonable assumption that the writer’s attitude 
has changed. 

There are two questions here. There is the question of fact as to 
just what differences there are between earlier and later letters, and 
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there is the question whether such differences as exist are to be 
accounted for by development in Paul’s thought or whether there is 
another explanation. The first is a matter of evidence alone, the 
second of its meaning. For purposes of brevity and convenience 
I propose to concentrate upon a few central topics in respect of which 
marked development has been alleged, particularly those of eschatology 
and christology. 

In examining the evidence certain general considerations must be 
borne in mind. The most obvious and important is the occasional 
character of the letters. With the exception of part of Romans no- 
where does Paul give even the impression of writing systematically 
or of trying to speak his whole mind. In most cases, most notably 
in the Corinthian correspondence but in others too, we can see quite 
clearly how he is steered towards certain topics. Frequently it is the 
peculiar circumstances of the community addressed which call for 
instruction, encouragement, or reproof. We are not always sufficiently 
informed to be able to put our finger on the motive behind individual 
remarks or sections, but in 1 Thessalonians, Galatians, 1 Corinthians, 
2 Corinthians, Philippians, Colossians, Philemon, the main motives 
are plain enough, and it is evident that the subject-matter and method 
of treatment are conditioned by the situation of the persons addressed. 
On the other hand recent intensive study of the paraenetic literature 
of early Christianity and the Jewish and Hellenistic parallels has 
revealed the presence in Paul’s letters of a fair amount of purely 
conventional material which has no necessary relation with either the 
particular situation of the recipients or the distinctive ideas of the 
writer. The Haustafeln and the not infrequent lists of virtues and 
vices are typical examples of this kind of stuff. It is now felt by 
many that Paul takes over and uses more of the common Christian 
stock than used to be realized. All this is no disproof of the contention 
that Paul is revealing something of the state of his own theological 
thinking at the time when he writes, but it is certainly going to make 
it much more difficult to trace any continuous sequence. With evi- 
dence of this kind the argument from silence is absolutely worthless. 
Absence of or paucity of reference to any topic in a given letter or 
group of letters is no indication whatever that the writer has lost 
interest in it or changed his mind. It follows that we have np 
a priori reason to expect to be able to trace an evolutionary movement 
in his thinking, and that we shall require very definite and positive 
evidence for it. 

Another very important factor of a general character is the uncertain 
chronology of the letters. The date of 1 Thessalonians can fortunately 
be fixed within narrow limits with a margin of error of only a year, 
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and it is in all probability the earliest of the extant letters. 2 Thessa- 
lonians, if genuine (and I see no reason to doubt it), must have been 
written at no great interval. The Corinthian letters come during and 
just after Paul’s long stay in Ephesus, but the absolute dating is 
uncertain. Guessing ranges between A.D. 53 and 57. Moreover, Paul 
seems to have written at least four letters to Corinth, and neither 
their contents nor their order is quite clear. 2 Cor. x-xiii may be 
assigned to a separate letter written before the bulk of that Epistle 
(the ‘painful letter’), or it may, as Windisch holds, deal with a sub- 
sequent outbreak of trouble. The date suggested for Romans varies 
between 54 and 58. The relative position of Galatians is extremely 
doubtful. Many English scholars think that it is the earliest of all, 
written before the so-called Council of Jerusalem. The reason for 
pushing it back so far is manifestly apologetic ; it is to try to get rid 
of the irreconcilable contradiction between Gal. ii and Acts xv. But 
there are grave difficulties about this view, and I do not myself think 
it can be defended. On the other hand, if Galatians is not the earliest, 
there is no telling exactly where it comes. It is not easy to bring it 
very close to Romans where a rather more dispassionate view of the 
Law is taken, but I do not attach much importance to that sort of 
change of tone. Somewhere in the Ephesian period is the likeliest 
hypothesis, but whether before or after 1 Corinthians it is impossible 
to determine. As far as the group of ‘Imprisonment Epistles’ is 
concerned, all depends on the question whether the traditional theory 
of Roman origin is accepted or not. If so, then it is possible to draw 
a real distinction between this group and the rest. The distinction 
would remain with the interval slightly diminished if Lohmeyer’s 
suggestion of their composition during the Caesarean imprisonment 
be accepted. This has in fact met with little favour. But if there is 
anything in Duncan’s argument, and it has met with growing accept- 
ance, that some or all of these letters should be connected with an 
imprisonment in Ephesus, then everything is mixed up again, and 
there is no time distinction at all between the Imprisonment Epistles 
and the Galatians, Corinthians, Romans group. What it all comes to 
is this, that a likely but by no means certain order is (1) 1 and 
2 Thessalonians, (2) Galatians and 1 and 2 Corinthians, (3) Romans, 
(4) Imprisonment Epistles, and the intervals are in any case very 
slight. 

One further point on the subject of chronology must be noted. 
Every one of the letters lies within a period of a dozen years, viz. 
A.D. 50-62. We have none at all from what would presumably be 
the formative stage in Paul’s career as a Christian, the years following 
the conversion. Whether or not Paul’s stay in Arabia was a kind of 
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Long Retreat, a period of seclusion in the wilderness to think things 
out, we still do not know what he was thinking. To my mind the 
suggestion is an absurd misapprehension both of what is meant by 
‘Arabia’, and of the character of the man. In any case there is no 
evidence at all for a stretch of some fifteen years or more. All our 
direct information covers only a decade of his life, a decade when he 
was probably between 45 and 60 years of age. It may fairly be asked 
whether one is entitled to look for a marked transformation or even 
modification of ideas during that stage of a man’s life, a man who 
had already been preaching and teaching for years. 

What then are the grounds on which anyone has ever supposed 
that a change took place? I deal first with the topic of eschatology, 
though there is actually no clear dividing line between this and the 
rest of his doctrine, With Paul eschatology, christology, and the 
problem of a greater or lesser infusion of hellenism are all tied up 
together. The contention is that the Apostle began with a strong 
eschatological emphasis, taking over the conventional ideas and imagery 
of Jewish apocalyptic, and looking for the Parousia to come in the 
near future, indeed within his own lifetime. But this did not last. 
Either common sense triumphed over early extravagance, or a growing 
sense of the present blessedness of the believer drew his mind away 
from the future, or his mind became so increasingly dominated by 
Greek ways of thinking that Jewish eschatology had to be dropped, 
or missionary needs impelled him to abandon thought-forms which 
were uncongenial to the majority of his hellenistic converts—or all 
of these together. Anyway at the end he had got past eschatology, 
and a good thing too! The proof is that there is a lot of it in 1 and 
2 Thessalonians, the first letters, and little or none in the last. In 
view of what has been said this would have little cogency if true, and 
in fact it is much less than half true. The Thessalonian letters are 
by no means the only ones where eschatological ideas are prominent. 
It is true that the traditional pictorial imagery is a little more in 
evidence in two passages in these letters than it is elsewhere (1 Thess. 
iv. 13-17, 2 Thess. ii. 1-12). But the basic eschatological outlook, 
the conviction that the coming of Christ meant the beginning of the 
end, the belief that the crisis is at hand, the consequent sense of 
tremendous urgency, the ardent looking forward to the final consum- 
mation—all this runs, so far as I can see, the whole way through. 
We are dealing with something much deeper than references to 
coming on the clouds or to the archangel’s trumpet or other picturesque 
details of Parousia and Judgement. On the whole Galatians, an early 
letter, shows this interest the least of all; not surprisingly in view of 
the subject-matter. No one will dispute that the Corinthian letters 
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are saturated with it. 1 Cor. vii and xv and 2 Cor. v are overwhelming 
proofs. What is perhaps less often recognized is that Romans, the 
bridge chronologically between earlier and later letters, is equally full 
of it. Here again it is not just a question of the use of phrases like 
the ‘wrath of God’ (i. 18), though 2 dpy7 is undoubtedly an eschato- 
logical terminus technicus. What is more significant is the Urzeit- 
Endzeit idea underlying the Adam-Christ parallelism in chap. v, and 
the whole outlook of chap. viii. And in xiii. 11-12 and xvi. 20 the 
statement of the imminence of the End is as explicit as possible. 
Nor is it correct to say that the eschatology vanishes from the 
Imprisonment Epistles. In Philippians it is distinctly prominent. 
There are typical references to the ‘day of Christ’ i. 6, i. 10, ii. 16, 
and at iv. 5 the tell-tale watchword ‘The Lord is at hand’. Neither 
should one overlook iii. 11 with its yearning for resurrection or 
iii. 20-1 with its expectation of a Saviour from heaven. In Colossians 
there is admittedly less obvious evidence, but i. 5 (the hope laid up 
in the heavens), i. 13 (delivery out of the power of darkness), i. 26 
(the manifestation of the mystery long hidden) are at least capable 
of an eschatological interpretation, and iii. 4 is an unquestionable 
reference to the Parousia. 

The only indication of any change of mind which I can find is 
that in 1 Thessalonians Paul assumes without question that he will 
be alive when the Parousia takes place, whereas in Phil. i. 21 ff. he 
has to reckon with the possibility of his own death occurring soon, 
presumably before the End. There is no suggestion here that he does 
not still believe that the End is coming quite quickly, and iv. 5 is 
decisive proof to the contrary. It may also be suggested that the 
phrase ‘to depart and be with Christ’ used in Phil. i. 23 implies an 
abandonment of the standpoint of 1 Cor. xv. If the phrase is pressed, 
there is certainly a difference. If death brings about an immediate 
union of the believer with Christ, what becomes of the period of 
waiting which according to 1 Corinthians and 1 Thessalonians ap- 
parently intervenes before the believer is raised to be with the Lord 
at the Parousia? But whether an inconsistency in Paul necessarily 
means development from the one doctrine to the other is another 
question. The way he puts things seems in so many cases to depend 
on whether the ‘ realized’ or the ‘futurist’ eschatology is uppermost 
in his mind at the moment. There is a constant oscillation between 
the two emphases in his letters. When he is most aware of the 
believer’s present blessings in the Lord, when he is thinking ‘ mystically’ 
of the union already achieved with Christ, then naturally the future 
falls away. In such a mood death may well be regarded as causing 
no separation but only opening the way to a closer union. But 
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I cannot convince myself that this approach ever entirely replaced 
the more apocalyptic presentation, and it seems to me quite possible 
that on the following day he would cheerfully have switched over to 
the traditional scheme. One finds just this sort of alternation within 
a single letter. In fact Phil. iii. 20 combines the two views in a single 
verse: ‘Our citizenship is in heaven; from whence also we wait for 
a Saviour.’ 

Inseparable from the question of eschatology is that of hellenistic 
thought in Paul. Here it will be convenient to review the contentions 
advanced by Canon Knox in his recent book St. Paul and the Church 
of the Gentiles. 1 do not mean to criticize the book as a whole. I am 
grateful to the author for re-emphasizing the hellenistic element in 
Paul at a time when a too sweeping reaction is causing many to 
under-estimate it. What I am bound to regard as mistaken is only 
his attempt to distinguish periods and to show a continuous develop- 
ment in Paul’s teaching in this respect. 

His view is that Paul began with eschatology and found it a failure. 
The turning-point is the mission at Athens, which turned out badly. 
Canon Knox accepts the account of the speech in Acts xvii as repre- 
senting in substance what Paul preached there, and sees the cause of 
the débacle in the refusal on the part of the philosophers to listen 
to talk about resurrection and judgement. Thus ‘Paul was faced 
with the necessity of reconstructing the Gospel, if he was to appeal 
to the intellect of the Gentile world’. ‘From this point onwards his 
Epistles show a progressive adaptation of the Christian message to 
the general mental outlook of the Hellenistic world.’ The first step 
is taken in 1 Corinthians, where as a concession to Greek scruples 
the conception of a ‘spiritual body’ is developed. This is a half-way 
house. ‘Paul’s admission of the immaterial nature of the risen body 
and his suggestion of some kind of reabsorption of all things into 
God’ is uneasily combined with the conventional apocalyptic scheme. 
At the same time a big step is taken towards the identification of 
Christ with Wisdom. That is the meaning of the ‘ Rock’ in 1 Cor. x. 
2 Corinthians represents a more thorough-going hellenization. It is 
‘largel$ devoted to a complete revision of Pauline eschatology in 
a Hellenistic sense’. A doctrine of the immortality of the soul is 
substituted for the old doctrine of bodily resurrection. ‘The thought 
of the gradual transformation of the soul from the material to the 
spiritual during life, and the completion of the process at death, has 
been substituted for the final assize at the end of the world-process.’ 
The final stage of the development is reached in Colossians where, in 
order to assert the supremacy of Jesus as against the astral rulers, 
Jesus is identified with the cosmic divine Wisdom, not as a piece 
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of homiletic midrash, but as an eternal truth in the realm of meta- 
physics. 

This is, of course, the baldest summary of an exhaustive and 
fascinatingly suggestive exposition. With very much of Canon Knox’s 
interpretation I am in complete agreement. Paul never said a truer 
word than that he became ‘all things to all men’, and I should not 
like to set a limit to his willingness and capacity to press hellenistic 
ideas into the service of the Gospel. But is there really a continuous 
sequence to be observed? The account given of Paul’s reaction to 
his lack of success at Athens is a speculative combination of data 
from Acts and Epistles which seems to me particularly unsafe. It 
would be possible and just as plausible to give a precisely opposite 
interpretation. In Acts xvii Paul is represented as making an effort 
to establish points of contact with Greek thought, by means of the 
inscription to the Unknown God and the Aratus quotation. He only 
gets laughed at for his pains, and the reaction is seen in the next 
thing he writes, the first chapter of 1 Corinthians, in which he makes 
a violent attack on the wisdom of the world. Henceforth he will give 
up the attempt to accommodate the Gospel to Greek philosophy and 
will confine himself to the naked paradox of the Cross, to the Greeks 
foolishness. This does not look like conscious hellenization. I do 
not believe for a minute that Paul actually did put aside all the 
wisdom of the Greeks. It is ironical that this very passage should 
be the finest and most polished piece of Greek rhetorical style he 
ever wrote. But that seems to have been what he thought he was 
doing at the moment, and the passage is surely decisive against the 
claim that he was making a deliberate reconstruction in a hellenizing 
direction. 

Again it is hard to see the radical difference which Canon Knox 
discerns between 1 and 2 Corinthians. There is a new point in 
2 Cor. v which goes beyond 1 Cor. xv, the point that the spiritual 
bodies with which we are to be clothed are eternal, apparently waiting 
in store for us on the heavenly shelves. There is also a shift of 
emphasis in that according to 1 Corinthians the transformation will 
be wrought suddenly by God at the end, whereas in 2 Cor. iv the 
transformation is gradual. We are always dying and being renewed. 
But this is precisely that alternation between present process and 
final result which is characteristic of Paul’s thinking from start to 
finish. There is no denying the hellenistic flavour of much of the 
language in 2 Corinthians, e.g. the implication that being at home in 
the body means absence from the Lord. But it is no more un-Hebraic 
than Rom. vii which, as Canon Knox himself says, is ‘entirely alien 
to Judaism’. And our very hellenistic passage ends up in v. 10 with 
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a typical reversion, ‘we must all be made manifest before the judgement- 
seat of Christ; that each one may receive the things done in the 
body.’ This may be dismissed as a vestigial survival of an earlier 
point of view, a mere relapse into the habits of speech of former days. 
But these relapses keep recurring with such frequency that the label 
seems arbitrary. The distinction wears very thin when ‘earlier’ and 
‘later’ points of view are found represented in the same letter, about 
half an hour or even half a minute apart. 

In the matter of Paul’s christology it is suggested that there is 
a progress from Jewish messianic categories, through an intermediate 
stage where more hellenistic concepts are brought in by way of 
homiletic exposition, only to be dropped again, until finally there 
is a deliberate and settled equation with the cosmic wisdom, a meta- 
physical doctrine which is well on the way to Nicaea. I cannot but 
feel that this is building too much on the polemical language forced 
on Paul by the Colossian situation, and that it has to minimize both 
the presence of similar hellenistic terminology in the earlier letters 
and the persistence of another way of expressing matters in the later. 
*‘O Kupuos is Paul’s favourite title for Christ all the way through, and 
there is no reason to believe that it changed its meaning in his mind. 
After all, he took over his Christianity from a community already at 
least partially hellenized. He describes Christ as the wisdom of God 
as early as 1 Cor.i. 24. The most forcible expression of his so-called 
Christ-mysticism is to be found in Gal. ii. 20. Rom. vi and viii 
provide striking illustrations of the combination of both aspects in 
the same breath, the futuristic type of statement and the supposedly 
more hellenistic and later emphasis on present union with Christ. 
Phil. i. 21-3 is often cited as proof of the abandonment of apocalyptic : 
“to live is Christ’, and ‘to depart’ is also ‘to be with Christ’. But 
what conceivable difference is there between this and Rom. xiv. 8, 
‘For whether we live, we live unto the Lord; or whether we die, we 
die unto the Lord’, and 1 Thess. v. 10, ‘who died for us, that whether 
we wake or sleep, we should live together with him’? On the other 
hand, Phil. ii. 5-11 is a terribly unphilosophical passage. I do not 
know how much weight should be laid on this, for I am inclined to 
agree with Lohmeyer that it is not Paul’s own formulation, but at 
any rate he endorsed it. And Colossians, the stand-by of the advo- 
cates of development, contains in ii. 14-15 one of the classical passages 
illustrating Paul’s most mythological strain, the conquest of demonic 
powers being a standard feature of apocalyptic. 

One may rest the case against Canon Knox (and let me repeat that 
it is only on this particular point that I wish to make any case against 
him at all) with two quotations from his book. He says (p. 96), 
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Romans is ‘logically prior to the development of Paul’s thought in 
the Corinthian Epistles, which are earlier in date’. And (p. 142, n. 2) 
‘Philippians represents the older Pauline point of view’. ‘That is to 
say, he finds development only by making an arbitrary selection 
among the letters, disregarding their chronological order. The really 
thorough-going view would be that Paul starts (very backwardly) with 
Thessalonians, moves forward in Galatians, really gets going in 
1 Corinthians with two steps forward and one back, makes a tre- 
mendous stride a few weeks later in 2 Corinthians, reverts somewhat 
in Romans, leaps on to the goal in Colossians, and falls back again in 
Philippians. 

Another fairly recent and ably argued attempt to demonstrate 
development in Paul’s thought from a rather different point of view 
is to be found in an article by Prof. C. H. Dodd in the Bulletin of 
the Fohn Rylands Library (vol. xviii, no. 1, 1934). Much of the article 
is devoted to refuting Duncan’s theory of an Ephesian origin for the 
Imprisonment Epistles, for the author recognizes that if there is any 
substance in Duncan’s view the whole case for development vanishes. 
Assuming the Roman provenance of these letters, he can find a marked 
change both in respect of eschatology (‘ futurist eschatology’ is re- 
placed by ‘realized eschatology’ or ‘Christ-mysticism’) and in respect 
of Paul’s views as to the universality of the Christian religion. It 
may be expressed as a movement away from apocalyptic dualism, 
with its denial of value to the present order, to a new recognition of 
natural human goodness and of the value of human institutions and 
a new and larger hope for mankind and the universe. The evidence 
is a matter of 1 and 2 Thessalonians and 1 Corinthians versus the 
rest. In the former, the Parousia is imminent. From 2 Corinthians 
on this belief is dropped. The reiterations of it in Rom. xiii and xvi 
are unemphatic and unimportant, and Phil. iv. 5 is interpreted in 
a spiritualizing sense. ‘The Lord is at hand’ means here ‘The Lord 
is spiritually near to all of us’. This change in the eschatological 
time-table means a great change in the valuation of the natural order. 
Its depreciation in 1 Cor. vii is replaced by the positive valuation of 
the state in Rom. xiii and by the spirit of the Haustafel in Colossians, 
with its recognition of the possibility of taking human institutions up 
into the Christian life. So also apocalyptic pessimism about human 
nature is replaced by the affirmation of the instinctive goodness of 
natural man in Rom. ii. 

Prof. Dodd feels that he can point to the particular moment in 
Paul’s career when this change of attitude took place. By a daring 
psychological construction he invokes 2 Cor. xii. 1-10 as the account 
of a great inward crisis in Paul’s spiritual life. Hitherto he had 
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craved power and authority, and resented opposition and frustration. 
That was why apocalyptic had been congenial to him, for apocalyptic, 
according to Prof. Dodd, is ‘a form of compensation in fantasy for 
the sense of futility and defeat’, the ‘apotheosis of a personal claim 
upon reality for satisfaction, power and vindication’. It becomes 
clear that Paul must not be allowed in his later and better moments 
to have anything to do with apocalyptic. Nor, on this view, does he. 
After a period of resentment of suffering, a period of great depression 
about the world and everything in it, he hears the Lord say, ‘My 
grace is sufficient for thee : for my power is made perfect in weakness.’ 
Paul then makes a great act of submission, comes to terms with life, 
and an entirely new attitude to the world and its institutions results. 
Apocalyptic fades away like a bad dream. Paul stops thinking about 
the future, except to indulge in a generous universalism which is 
contrasted with the vindictiveness of Thessalonians. Witness the 
reference to the ultimate unity of all things in God in 1 Cor. xv. 28, 
the hope for the final salvation of the Jews in Rom. xi, and the 
reconciliation of all things in Col. i. 20. 

About this suggestion of a great inner crisis at the time of writing 
2 Corinthians argument seems to me almost impossible. It is prob- 
ably mere malice to point out that at the beginning of the paragraph 
Paul says that he is talking about things which happened fourteen 
years ago. Entirely apart from this highly speculative fancy, apart 
also from this extreme depreciation of apocalyptic, the evidence, so 
far as I can see, is flatly against the alleged development. The interim 
ethic of parts of 1 Cor. vii is no more opposed to the inculcation of 
civic duty in Rom. xiii than it is to a dozen other passages both early 
and late, some of them in 1 Corinthians itself. There is no necessary 
conflict between eschatology and the ordinary duties of life. What is 
wrong with the offending sections of 1 Cor. vii is that Paul has for 
the moment lapsed into giving bad reasons for a personal bias, just 
as he does again in chap. xi on the veiling of women. A standing 
proof that the promulgation of a Haustafel is by no means incompatible 
with belief in the near approach of the end is provided by 1 Peter, in 
which a writer who can commit himself to the proposition that ‘the 
end of all things is at hand’ shows himself equally concerned with 
the daily duties of husbands and wives. 

’ The assumption of a growing universalism in Paul’s thought stands 
up just as badly to examination. Prof. Dodd is willing to contrast 
1 Corinthians with Thessalonians, but forgets that one of the examples 
of universalism which he cites (1 Cor. xv. 28, ‘that God may be all 
in all’) comes from the very letter in which he finds much of his 
evidence for Paul’s bad period. If Rom. ii expresses belief in ‘the 
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instinctive goodness of natural man’, what about Rom. i and Rom. vii? 
In fact, all that the second chapter says is that a good Gentile is 
better than a bad Jew. Again, Prof. Dodd takes Rom. xi. 32 (‘that 
he might have mercy upon all’) literally as the deliberate doctrinal 
statement of a thorough universalism, and supports it with Col. i. 20 
(‘to reconcile all things unto himself’). But at the same time, or 
later, Paul in Phil. i. 28 speaks of an ‘evident token of perdition’ for 
the adversaries. And the contemptuous reference to the defeat of the 
demonic powers in Col. ii. 15 does not sound very hopeful of their 
ultimate salvation. 

It is the easiest thing in the world to find verbal contradictions in 
Paul, and this means neither that he was unprincipled nor that he 
kept changing his mind. What did change with astonishing rapidity 
was his mood. We tend too readily to assume that the letters were 
written each at one continuous session at the desk. This is most 
unlikely in the case of an epistle of any length. Breaks of hours, 
days, or even weeks, are quite possible, and much may have happened 
in the interval to alter the writer’s temper and frame of mind. A 
sleepless night or an unfortunate meal does affect one’s outlook. 
Such changes of tone have often been invoked in support of partition 
theories, with questionable justification. For example, J. Weiss can- 
not believe that the different attitudes towards «/SwAd@ura in 1 Cor. 
viii and x could possibly have stood side by side in the same letter. 
There is certainly a real difference. In chap. viii the eating of meat 
sacrificed to idols is in itself a thing indifferent to Christians, and the 
deciding factor is whether indulgence will hurt a more scrupulous 
brother. In chap. x Paul is much stricter, and warns against contact 
with anything savouring of idolatry. In this case the broader view is 
stated first; but it is absurd to claim on the strength of this that 
there has been a fundamental change of mind. It is characteristic of 
Paul to speak in an unqualified and hyperbolical way, a way which 
must often have laid him open to misunderstanding. That it did so 
is shown by his attempt in 1 Cor. v to tone down and explain an 
injunction in his earlier letter to Corinth which he claims was mis- 
interpreted. The misunderstanding was no doubt his own fault. 
When one is dealing with a man like this, impetuous and unsystematic, 
one must not attach too much weight to inconsistencies. At one 
moment a woman is allowed to pray and prophesy provided only 
her head is covered; three chapters later no woman is to open her 
mouth in church at all (1 Cor. xi. 5 and xiv. 34). I have sometimes 
felt that this is too glaring a contradiction even for Paul, and that 
xiv. 33 ff. must be a gloss; but on the whole the simplest explanation 
is just that Paul was a very human being who did not always remain 
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on his own highest level. He proclaims that in Christ Jesus there is 
neither male nor female, and then when some of the advanced ladies 
in Corinth with leanings towards emancipation take him literally, he 
comes down on them like a load of bricks. That is to say, besides 
change of mood we have to reckon with change of external circum- 
stances as a second cause of these baffling inconsistencies. The 
particular danger which looms large at the moment compels him to 
stress this or that aspect of his teaching. A third cause is the perpetual 
tension within him between his Jewish heritage and his Christian 
experience, a tension never entirely resolved. The most notorious 
instance of this is his varying attitude towards the Law. The positive 
and negative evaluations are never systematically reconciled. On the 
one hand he frequently assumes that the Law is still the authoritative 
expression of the will of God. In his practical teaching about the 
conduct of life he quotes it without scruple as binding. In argument, 
a citation from Scripture is regarded as decisive. The Law is ‘holy 
and just and good’. When he is not thinking about the Judaist 
controversy he constantly uses language which implies the conventional 
Jewish merit and reward doctrine. On the other hand, when he is 
thinking of the means of salvation, he can say nothing too harsh 
about the Law. It is associated with the ‘elements’, its purpose was 
to multiply transgressions, obedience to it is, for a Gentile convert, 
abandonment of the Gospel, Christ is ‘ the end of the Law to everyone 
that believeth’. At these times and in these moods, the Law is 
finished and done with. It is not a matter of a steady evolution from 
the one attitude to the other, but an intermittent shifting from one 
to the other, which persists, so far as I can see, throughout the 
apostle’s life. It is permissible to say that the one side shows Paul 
at his best and deepest, but not, on the evidence, that the side we 
like most ever replaced the other. One of the grand things about 
Paul is that whenever he is one-sided, the corrective is always to be 
found in his own writings and as often as not on the same page. 
This is after all more creditable to him than a view which makes him 
continue in error for years. 

But the most satisfying reason of all for much of Paul’s mutability, 
the real justification for his apparent inconsistencies, is the inherently 
paradoxical character of the Gospel which he preaches. When one’s 
religion proclaims ‘Become what you already are’, it is impossible to 
avoid falling into verbal contradiction. That is why I cannot subscribe 
to Prof. Dodd’s contention that realized and futurist eschatologies 
are incompatible and that Paul could not have believed in both at 
the same time, but must have moved from one to the other. One 
of the essential clues to Paul’s thinking is surely just this coupling 
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of opposite poles, this tireless emission of flashes of insight which he 
never bothers to relate to one another, this combination of the per- 
fectionism of the fanatic with the sober realism of the practical man 
of affairs, this union of revolutionary ideals with an almost reactionary 
conservatism in the matter of social practice, this streaky mixture of 
Hebraic and Hellenic elements. If Paul had ever had to get up his 
own theology for examination purposes, he might have produced 
a unified system of Paulinism easier for us to grasp. Fortunately he 
left the whole wonderful muddle unarranged and alive, and we are 
the richer for it. Joun Lowe 





NOTES AND STUDIES 
THE TEXT AND STRUCTURE OF PSALM II 


Tuat Psalm ii is of strophic structure has been generally agreed, and 
the Revised Version prints it as strophes consisting each of three 
Massoretic verses. These strophes are not of equal length, however, 
if measured by lines, and hence editors who are governed by a theory 
are compelled to maul the text to force it into accord with their 
theory. The result is that agreement as to the form of the strophes 
of the psalm has been less easy to secure than agreement that it is 
strophic. 

Briggs,’ who takes as his unit of measurement the line, rather than 
the balanced couplet, desiderates seven lines in each strophe. By 
transferring the beginning of verse 7 to precede verse 6, he succeeds 
in filling out the second strophe, but leaves the second line of his third 
strophe somewhat thin with only “MX 33, and deletes the beginning 
of verse 8. In the fourth strophe he draws on the Septuagint for two 
slight expansions, and then discards the last line as a gloss. This 
arrangement is closely similar to that of Bickell,’? who also produced 
strophes of seven lines each, and transferred verse 7a to precede 
verse 6, but in the second strophe he retained verse 8a, and instead 
of regarding MDX 33 as a complete line, assigned it a single accent. 
In verse 12 he omitted the difficult 13 3?Wi, and so was able to 
retain the closing line. 

Zapletal,} in harmony with the more generally recognized principles 
of Hebrew metrics, works with couplets, and wishes to compress the 
poem into four strophes, each consisting of three couplets. He there- 
fore deletes verse 2c and the first six words of verse 7, transposing 
what remains of the latter verse, and in verse 12, in addition to the 
jettisoning of the final words, contracts what remains, instead of 
expanding it with Briggs. 

Gressmann‘ works with a similar scheme to Zapletal’s, save that 
he combines the second and third stanzas into a single double stanza. 
He deletes verse 2c, and throws his double stanza into some irregu- 
larity by omitting °}?9%) in verse 8, and arranging verses 7 f. to read: 

THT OPE ANREP IR) “PNW PAPOR 


YRS OPS ANT «|My os TUN] PNY 


* Commentary on the Book of Psalms, i, 1907, pp. 11 ff. 
* Carmina Veteris Testamenti metrice, 1882, pp. 1 f. 
3 Alttestamentliches, 1903, pp. 125 ff. 4 Der Messias, 1929, pp. 8 f. 
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In the final strophe he discards the last line, but otherwise retains 
the Massoretic text, save in the admittedly corrupt beginning of 
verse 12. Irwin' describes the result as obvious and natural, but 
his pupil Kraft,’ while describing this observation as of paramount 
significance, expresses some doubt} about the over-loaded verses 7 f. 
In truth, Gressmann’s arrangement of these verses is neither obvious 
nor natural. For in a poem which is otherwise reduced to a com- 
pletely regular 3:3 rhythm, Gressmann here imposes a 4:5, with 
inner caesura in each half, instead of a 3:3 in verse 7, and a 4:3, 
with inner caesura in the first half, in verse 8. The first of these is 
an especially improbable arrangement, while it brings into the same 
half-verse the major parallel terms the verse contains—‘ Thou art my 
son’ and ‘I have to-day begotten thee’. Hence parallelism, balance, 
and metre alike suffer in this reconstruction. 

Gunkel‘ earlier reduced the second strophe to two distichs (verses 
4f.), but expanded the third strophe to three distichs and a tristich 
(verses 6-9), while retaining verses 2c and 12¢, and so finding two 
distichs and a tristich in the first and fourth strophes. More recently, 
however, he has abandoned 5 this arrangement for one offering greater 
uniformity. He now includes verse 6 in the second strophe, and by 
deleting verse 2c provides four strophes, each of which consists of 
three distichs, except the last. Here he retains verse 12c, and so 
closes the poem with a tristich, in accordance with the common 
practice of weighting the termination of a poem. In the third strophe 
he is compelled to do some violence to the text to reduce it to three 
distichs, not alone deleting °33%) in verse 8, but also deleting ADK 33 
as a ‘variant’ of the manifestly parallel vat? D3 "IX, and trans- 
posing "28 “px. By this means he secures two 4:3 distichs— 
certainly a rhythmical improvement on Gressmann’s arrangement, 
but at the cost of destroying a clear parallel, and eliminating the 
Adoption formula in which Gunkel finds the key to the understanding 
of the psalm. 

Sievers® reduces the text to twelve 3: 3 couplets by deleting verses 
2c, 7a, 12c, and, most surprisingly of all, 8c, thereby destroying 
the excellent parallelism of the Massoretic text. In addition he reads 
“MVO8 for “2K WE in verse 7, and weakly inserts a second "APR at 
the beginning of verse 8. By this violence he forces the poem into 
the Procrustean bed of his theory, but produces something far inferior 


 Fournal of Religion, xvi, 1936, p. 483. 
* The Strophic Structure of Hebrew Poetry, 1938, p. 30. 


3 Ibid. p. 36. 4 Ausgewdhite Psalmen, 2nd ed., 1905, pp. 7f. 
5 Die Psalmen, 1926, pp. 4 ff. 


® Z.D.M.G. \Wviii, 1904, pp. 864 ff. 
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to the Massoretic text.’ Similarly Haupt’ deleted verses 2c, 7¢ (to 
the destruction of an excellent parallel), 12c, and various isolated 


words, in order to reduce the poem to the same rhythmical scheme 
as Sievers’s. 





Rothstein desiderates stanzas consisting of two couplets only, and 
contrives to provide seven such stanzas by discarding verses 2c and 7a, 
while retaining the closing line of the poem. As he wishes to force 
the poem into a 3:2 scheme, however, instead of the more usually 
recognized 3:3, he is compelled to make a few other minor suppres- 
sions. It will be seen that Rothstein has no place for the four major 
divisions of the poem usually recognized. 

Condamin‘ more wisely refrains from imposing uniformity on his 
stanzas, and recognizes that a tristich may be sometimes employed 
instead of a distich, without reckoning as more than a single unit. 
He finds tristichs in verses 2, 7, and 8, though in the last of these it 
is 3:2:3. Like so many others, he deletes the closing line. 

Calés‘ finds four strophes, each consisting of three units, of which 
one in each strophe is a tristich, while the other two are distichs. 
This requires little interference with the Massoretic text, and allows 
him to retain the closing line of the psalm. It does, however, require 
him to follow the Septuagint and Vulgate in attaching verse 7a to the 
preceding verse, and to terminate the second strophe with this line. 
Like Condamin, he makes verse 8 to read 3 : 2 : 3, the second member 
of which is the only light line in a poem which is then otherwise 
remarkably regular rhythmically. The greatest weakness in this 
arrangement, which Calés shares with Desnoyers,° is the placing of 
the chief division of the poem in the middle of the Massoretic verse 7, 
where it falls most inappropriately. 

Lattey’ observes that the metre is not very regular, though it 
would seem to be really one of the most regular of poems. He finds 
two strophes in it, each consisting of six Massoretic verses. Six of 
these he reads as 3:3, verse 5 perhaps as 4:2, verse 11 as 3:2; he 
finds tristichs in verses 2, 7, and 8, the first two being each 3:3:3 
and the third 2:3:3, while verse 12 he makes into a quatrain, 
3:2::3:3, retaining the closing line. This agrees closely with the 

* It is unnecessary to examine the still more violent and improbable changes 
proposed by Baumann, ibid. pp. 587 ff. 

* A.F.S.L. xix. 1902-3, Pp. 134. 

3 Grundziige des hebrdischen Rhythmus, 1909, pp. 77f., 111 ff. 

4 Poémes de la Bible, 1933, pp. 122 f. 

5 Le Livre des Psaumes, 1936, i, pp. 99 ff. 


© Les Psaumes, 1935. I have not had access to this work, but am indebted 
to Irwin’s review (Fournal of Religion, loc. cit.) for this. 

? The First Book of Psalms, 1939, pp. 4 ff. 
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arrangement of Késter,’ who divided into the usual four strophes 
instead of two, however, but who differed from Lattey rhythmically 
only in verse 7, which he arranged as 2:4:3. The weakest point of 
both of these arrangements is in the closing quatrain. For whereas 
a tristich may stand instead of a distich, and be reckoned a single 
unit, two distichs can scarcely be treated as a single unit. 

Schmidt? creates the same fatal weakness at another point. Dividing 
the poem into four strophes, he finds the second and fourth to consist 
of three couplets each, the closing line of the psalm being outside the 
strophic scheme. The first strophe contains two couplets divided by 
a tristich, while the third strophe provides him with greater difficulty. 
For here he finds four couplets instead of three. Moreover, the second 
of these displays a pitiful maltreatment of the text and reads : 

‘My son art thou, I to-day 
Have begotten thee, ask of me.’ 
This makes the metrical caesura fall at a point other than the sense 
division, and yields a weak and highly improbable couplet without 
the slightest evidence or necessity. 

Some of these writers clearly treat the text with more respect than 
others. Before we can consider the structure of the poem, however, 
independently of these arrangements, it is necessary to establish the 
text without reference to strophic considerations, with careful attention 
to the Versions,’ and to the more important of the innumerable con- 
jectural emendations which have for so long absorbed the ingenuity 
of Old Testament scholars. 


Ver. 1 1#39. This verb is found here only in BH. It is used in 
BA in Dan. vi. 7 and 16 of the courtiers of Darius coming excitedly 


* Theologische Studien und Kritiken, iv, 1831, pp. 55 f. 
* Die Psalmen, 1934, pp. 3 ff. 

3 For the Versions the following editions have been employed: (a) LXX 
and other Greek Versions: Swete, The O.T. in Greek, 3rd ed. 1903; Rahlfs, 
Psalmi cum Odis, 1931; Field, Origenis Hexaplorum quae supersunt, ii, 1875 ; 
(b) Peshitta: Barnes, The Peshitta Psalter, 1904; (c) Syro-hexaplar: Field 
(as above) ; Barnes (as above) ; Ceriani, Codex Syro-hex. Ambros. photographice 
editus, 1874; C. Bugatus, Psalmi sec. edit. LXX int. ... ex cod. syro-estranghelo 
Bib. Ambros. syriace, 1820; Gwynn, Remnants of the later Syriac Versions of 
the Bible, 1909; (d) Old Latin: Sabatier, Bibl. Sacr. latinae versiones antiquae, 
ii, 1743; Amelli, Liber Psalmorum juxta antiquissimam latinam versionem, 1912 ; 
Bonaccorsi, Psalterium Latinum, i, 1914; Dold and Allgeier, Der Palimpsest- 
psalter im Codex Sangallensis 912, 1933; (e€) Roman Psalter (de Bruyne, Revue 
Bénédictine, xlii, 1930, pp. 101 ff., shows that this was not made by Jerome) 
and Gallican Psalter (de Bruyne, Revue Bénédictine, xli, 1929, pp. 297 ff. argues 
that it should rather be called the Hexaplar Latin): Bonaccorsi (as above) ; 
(f) Jerome: Bonaccorsi (as above); Harden, Psalterium juxta Hebraeos 
Hieronymi, 1922; (g) Targum: Lagarde, Hagiographa chaldaice, 1873. 
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to him in their schemes against Daniel, and it stands in the Elephantine 
Papyri in Ah. 29,' apparently meaning be in a rage. In Dan. vi. 12 it 
is found in a different sense, meaning spy upon (cf. LXX, Syr., and 
Vulg.), and we find that meaning elsewhere in later Aramaic. 

um?. Graetz,’ Gunkel,? and Gressmann read ¥7?, but Gunkel 
appears later to have abandoned this needless change.‘ 

Pp") = emptiness. LXX xevd (Syro-hex. Jlaa.sze), Vulg. and Jer. 
inania, have plural of the adjective. 


Ver. 2 133207. Lagarde’ proposed 33y7n", compering Ps, Ixxxiii. 4, 
and has been widely followed (so Graetz, Duhm,° Wellhausen,’ 
Kautzsch,* Staerk,? Gunkel, Gressmann, Oesterley”’), since it yields so 
much improved a parallel. 


yO. LXX ovvijxOyoav (Syro-hex. aaiol/), Vulg. convenerunt, 
Targ. ann’, led Graetz to propose 13, and this has been followed 
by Lagarde" and the Oxford Hebrew Lexicon. But in xxxi. 14 
OVD is rendered €v 7H ovvaxbfjvac adrovs, dum convenirent, 
TPVISIVNI , and the equation may be defended. Most editors connect 
the word with ‘Tid (rendered by LXX ovvaywy7 in Jer. vi. 11), and 
hold V0" to be a by-form of V/110, a denominative from Tid. So 
Gesenius-Buh]"* and K6nig,” who distinguish between this root and 
V0" = found. G.R. Driver prefers to read 1710}, and to derive from 
V7110. In either case the renderings of LXX, Vulg., and Targ. are 
easily explained by the connexions with ‘Tid, as also are Jerome’s 
tractabunt (Vulg. renders Vpy" = take counsel by tracto in Ezek. xi. 2, 
Isa. xiv. 23, 2 Chron. x. 8), Aquila’s érappynovdcavro (Syro-hex. o,as. / 
|.col;a>), Symmachus’s ovoxénrovrat, Syr. aadwl/. 


imp Sy) my-by. Many editors delete these words (so Zapletal, 
Rothstein, Staerk, Gunkel, Gressmann, Herkenne," Kraft). There is 
no sound reason for the deletion, which is merely dictated by an 
a priori theory of the structure of the psalm. None of the scholars 


* See Cowley, Aramaic Papyri, 1923, p. 213. 

* Kritischer Commentar zu den Psalmen, i, 1882, p. 156. 

3 Ausgewdahlte Psalmen, 2nd ed., 1905, p. 7. 

4 Die Psalmen, 1926, pp. 4 ff. 

5 Prophetae Chaldaice, 1872, p. xlvi. ® Die Psalmen, 1899, p. 6. 

7 Book of Psalms in Hebrew, 1895, pp. 1, 75- 

8 In Kautzsch’s Heilige Schrift des Alten Testaments, 3rd ed., ii, 1910, 
pp. 112f. 

9 Lyrik, 1911, p. 235; 2nd ed., 1920, p. 248. 

© The Psalms, i, 1939, p. 248. 

™ Novae Psalterii Graeci editionis Specimen, 1887, p. 19. 

"2 Handworterbuch itiber das A.T., 17th ed., 1921. 

"3 Worterbuch zum A.T., 6th ed., 1936. 

™ Das Buch der Psalmen, 1936, pp. 50 ff. 
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who delete appear to have noted that whereas LXX adds d:dyadpa 
at the end of the verse, the Old Latin, according to the Verona MS., 
adds it before this.clause.’ But this still provides but slender grounds 
for the deletion, and the words should be retained with most editors. 


Ver. 3 ianinpin -- + imnay. Herkenne needlessly reads suffixes 
of the first person, 2°7, in both cases. 


ja"nay = their cords. So Jerome, following Aquila and Symmachus 
(Syro-hex. oodss? hos. o. ?), laqueos, Targ. panw>ov. But LXX 
has tov Cuyov adra@v (Syro-hex. yood.? Jew), Syr. oon, Vulg. jugum 
ipsorum. This is to be preferred, and is supported by such passages 
as Jer. ii. 20, v. 5, where also we find ¥¥ parallel to ninoia. Gunkel, 
following Lagarde,’ read ta°n>y = their yokes, claiming the support 
of the Syriac, as against the singular of the LXX. But (a) the Syriac 
is also singular, and (b) while the plural of ¥¥ is not found in the 
Old Testament, in NH it appears as P71y, whence we should expect 
im"py, while (c) Hebrew idiom would more naturally use the singular, 
as it does uniformly elsewhere in O.T. in similar cases. Hence we 
should read ‘my = their yoke. Gunkel is followed by Gressmann 
(who wrongly claims the support of LXX for the plural) and Schmidt 
(who apparently renders i2°N'?y as a singular). 


Ver. 4 "378. Many MSS. have my, which is supported by Targ. 
mint NW". Gunkel accordingly reads 7}, and so Gressmann and 
Oesterley, while Lattey allows that it may be right. In LXX, Syr., 
and Vulg. the copula precedes this word. Wutz> and Herkenne read 
"18, to the detriment of the text. 


Ver. 5 219039 1x2 joron. Briggs reads IDX wna ror on the 
grounds that (a) the suffix 7°- is more likely to occur at the end of 
the stichos, and (b) in the vast majority of its occurrences we find 
Tn in the construct before 9X. The further consideration that the 
verse is then 3:3 is also in its favour, though 4:2 distichs in 3:3 
poems are not unknown. Ley‘ had earlier read w"9x, but had 
retained 131973) 1X3. (The MS. of the Old Latin published by 
Amelli omits in ira sua.) 


Ver. 6 oir) M903. LXX has xareordOynv (Bacreds > B) tn’ 
abrod (Syro-hex. ox0 Jadso Kawolh/ [/), Vulg. constitutus sum rex 
ab eo, whence Houbigant* read i>? "M303. Several recent editors 


* See Bonaccorsi. * Nov. Ps. Gr. ed. Specimen, p. 20. 

3 Die Psalmen, 1925, p. 3- 

4 Grundziige des Rhythmus, des Vers- und Strophenbaues in der heb. Poesie, 
1875, p. 131. 

5 Notae criticae in universos V.T. libros, ii, 1777, p. 1. 
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have followed this reading, Duhm, Ehrlich,’ Bertholet,? Gunkel, and 
Calés, while Lagrange? read 1? °M>9} and Herkenne takes °54% to be 
for mm 7%, and so reads My? 79% "N93. Several other ancient 
versions support M.T., however: Aquila and Quinta edvacdpnv 
BaowAda pov (Syro-hex. wd. ladxo Ka;e./), Jer. orditus sum regem 
meum ; Sym. €xpwa Tov BacrAda pov (Syro-hex. ws.s9 jadso Muna. 2), 
Syr. wadso Kaaso/, Targ. 392 39. Aquila, Quinta, and Jerome 
appear to connect with meaning weave, which VJ} has in Isa. xxv. 7, 
but they are witnesses to the reading, which the majority of editors 
retain. The Oxford Lexicon regards VJ01 = appoint, with which 
"93 = prince is connected, as a separate root from V3 = pour, while 
Gesenius-Buhl and Kénig regard it as the same root. In that case 
9} is comparable with M%p in form and meaning. It is to be 
observed, however, that /]01= pour is never used of pouring out 
the oil of anointing, for which we find V710. It is possible that Sym. 
read °"M3Q, or alternatively that VJ03 here employed is a by-form of 
Vy10. The reading of Sexta may be recorded, Sieswoa rév Bacrréa 
pov, since it partly supports M.T., though désowoa cannot well 
represent °M30}, and may rest on an inner-Greek corruption. 

"1p. Houbigant, followed by the editors above noted, including 
Lagrange and Herkenne, read 17? with LXX, Vulg., and Jerome.‘ 


Ver. 7 ph OX mM IPON. Syr. amco Ss [obey = "pn ON TBD?; 
Vulg. praedicans praeceptum ejus = ipn (cf. Old Latin in Amelli’s 
text,’ adnuntians de preceptis ejus = YPN). Some of the Greek versions 
have a participle to render the first word: LXX d:ayyéAAwv, Aquila 
avayyéAAwv, Sexta katayyéAAwy. Jerome agrees with M.T. adnuntiabo. 

myn? ph Sx. In M.T. m1” goes with what follows. LXX dupli- 
cates the word, 7d mpdoraypa Kupiov. Kupios (Syro-hex. b.ocae 
kiso .|.sx09), and so the Old Latin in Bonaccorsi’s text,° preceptum 
Domini. Dominus, while the Targ. takes it with the preceding, Xm°p 
mvt. Aquila has icxuvpod axpiBacpdv, Theod. icyupod mpdoraypa. 
It is probable that icyvpod here = 9X,’ and this is represented in 


* Die Psalmen, 1905, p. 3. 

7 In Kautzsch-Bertholet’s Heilige Schrift des Alten Testaments, 4th ed., ii, 
1923, Pp. 122. 

3 Revue Biblique, N.S. ii, 1905, p. 40. Wutz proposes royn °AIDD}, where 
VD = Acc. fakdnu = set. cil 

4 So in the texts of Lagarde (Psalterium juxta Hebraeos Hieronymi, 1874) 
and Harden. Bonaccorsi reads meum, in accordance with a variant recorded 
in Lagarde, instead of suum. 

5 Sabatier’s text reads: praedicans praeceptum. Diapsalma. For Bonaccorsi’s 
text see below. 

6 Cf. preceding note. 

7 So Reider, 7.0.R. N.S. iv, 1913-14, p. 604, and Bonaccorsi, op. cit. p. 20. 
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Sexta, eis Oedv S:aPyjxnv, and Jerome, dei praeceptum. Schulz’ pro- 
posed to transpose and read 9X ph, and Schmidt "79x ph, while 
Houbigant, followed by Hupfeld,? Graetz, Duhm, Staerk, Bertholet, 
Kittel,3 Condamin, Herkenne, Calés, Oesterley, read ny" ph. The 
last is to be preferred, and we should then perhaps for 9% read Yy 
or “M&, or treat 9¥ as standing for YY, as not infrequently. It is 
improbable that 717 was duplicated, as in LXX and Old Latin, and 
a second 717" is quite unnecessary to the sense. Torczyner‘ pro- 
ceeded to a more vigorous reconstruction of the verse, and proposed 
yor WR} PH ON yrpox. He has been followed by Gressmann and 
Kraft, while Gunkel varied this to "pn ON POR, transferred 3 “Woe 
to precede this, and deleted AMX 33. North has more recently 
proposed A ie JAPOX. On all of these views 171 is due to a mis- 
understanding of the suffix of "pn. Zapletal’s treatment is equally 
violent, since he deletes "9X 7X MA pn YX AIDON as a supposed 
gloss. 

MDX 33. It has already been said that Gunkel would delete these 
words. Zapletal transfers them to follow 777°. For this there is 
no support in any version, or in the N.T. quotations, and it is not 
required bythe sense, which is in no way improved. Nor do metrical 
considerations demand the change, though it is presumably in their 
interests that it is proposed. 


Ver. 8 "yom ONY. Zapletal transfers to verse 7, while Briggs 
deletes. Staerk, Gunkel, Kittel, Gressmann, and Oe6esterley delete 
"79 only, while Bertholet expands by the insertion of 9% at the 
beginning. The words are unnecessary to the sense, since the inheri- 
tance is the consequence of the sonship, and not of the request, or to 
the parallelism, which is excellent without them. Hence I follow 
Briggs, though not on the metrical grounds which alone he presented. 

yn. The Old Latin has plural, possessiones tuas in Bonaccorsi’s 
text, but in Sabatier’s and Amelli’s the singular stands, possessionem 
tuam. Moreover, as Alés® points out, Novatian’ and Hilary of 
Poitiers* both have the singular, in agreement with M.T. This is 


1 Kritisches zum Psalter, 1932, pp. 7 ff., previously published in Theologie 
und Glaube, xxiii, 1931, pp. 491 ff. 

2 Die Psalmen, i, 1855, p. 26; 2nd ed. (ed. by Riehm), 1867, p. 94. 

3 Die Psalmen, 5th ed., 1929, pp. 7 ff. 

4 Debir, ii, p. 75. (I have not had access to this, but take the reference and 
the reading from Gunkel and Gressmann.) 

5 Z.A.W. 1, 1932, p. 27. ® Biblica, iv, 1923, pp. 61, 83. 

? De Trinitate, ix, xxvi (ed. Fausset, 1909, pp. 30, 94). 

® Tractatus super Psalmos, in Ps. ii, §§ 22, 31 f. (ed. Zingerle, Corpus Script. 


Latin., xxii, 1891, pp. 53, 60f.); cf. Jeannotte, Le Psautier de S. Hilaire de 
Poitiers, 1917, p. 2. 
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to be preferred, since it is supported by the other versions, and by 
the parallelism. 


Ver. 9 OY is an Aramaism, from Vy¥9 = Hebrew Vp3. LXX 
mrouaveis adrov’s = Jerome pasces eos, and Syr. yo? kssl represent 
Dyn, as also does Vulg. reges eos. Rothstein and Condamin follow 
this reading, and Calés prefers it as being more in harmony with 
03, which is used elsewhere of the shepherd’s staff, and as avoiding 
the Aramaism. The latter is not a serious difficulty, since we already 
have V3 in verse 1. Moreover, M.T. is fully appropriate to 020, 
and is favoured by the parallelism. 


Ver. 10 "we. One MS. has *ypt-9, and this is supported by 
LXX, Syro-hex., Old Latin, and the Roman Psalter. The weight of 
the evidence is against it, however, and there is no adequate reason 
for change. 


Ver. 11 YH. Ehrlich’ read 19°9) = his nation, comparing Ar. = ’ 


This is more ingenious than probable. One MS. Kenn reads to1bn, 
and LXX, Old Latin, and Vulg.* appear to have read {> after the 
verb. Many editors have therefore added this (so Wellhausen, Oort,3 
Zapletal, Lagrange, Rothstein, Staerk, Konig,‘ Barnes,’ Herkenne, 
Buttenwieser®), while Briggs prefers to read 13. This reading might 
just as well rest on a dittograph as that of M.T. on a haplograph. 
The verb of M.T. yields a poor parallel to 1139, and hence many 


older writers connected with Ar. ‘bey and rendered tremble (so 


Gesenius,’ Hitzig,* and de Wette®) or changed to 19M (so Graetz, 
Cheyne,"® and Gunkel"), against all the versions. Targ. 19% = pray, 
however, would appear to render 191 (cf. 1 Sam. xiii. 12, where Targ. 
sms renders M.T. mn), and thus to give some countenance to 
the reading 19°n, of which it might be a corruption. The Polyglott 


Arabic has aie = praise him. This unusual rendering of dyaAAdo8ar 


* Die Psalmen, 1905, p. 4. 

2 Lagarde’s ed. of Jerome gives exultate ei cum tremore, and this is given in 
Bonaccorsi. Nestle (Psalterium Tetraglottum, 1879) correctly omits the ei, as 
also does Harden, who draws attention (op. cit. p. ix) to this and other errors 
of Lagarde. 

3 Textus Hebraici Emendationes, 1900, p. 76. 

4 Die Psalmen, 1927, p. 459. 5 The Psalms, i, 1931, p. 10. 

© The Psalms chronologically arranged, 1938, p. 793- 

? Thesaurus, i, 1829, s.v. 

® Die Psalmen, 1835, p. 2; or 1863, i, p. 11. 

9 Commentar iiber die Psalmen, 1836, p. 85. 

© The Book of Psalms, 1888, p. 370. 

* So in Ausgewdhlte Psalmen, 2nd ed., 1905, but abandoned in 3rd ed., 1911, 
and Die Psalmen, 1926. 
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by a transitive verb was probably due to the sense of the unsuitability 
of the verb to the context. Syr. wowo.w0o/ = take hold of him‘ may 
rest on an inner-Syriac corruption, reflecting some confusion between 
the verbs quod and Jeu.’ 


Ver. 12 3 3p@ can hardly mean ‘kiss the son’. For 3 = son is 
Aramaic, and not Hebrew. This Aramaism is on quite a different 
footing from OYA above, since ]3 stands already in this psalm (verse 7). 
The versions had great difficulty here. Aquila catagiArjoare exAexTas, 
Sym. mpooxuvyjcate Kabapds (Syro-hex. ofa.qc0 . suebagona ./ 
K..k.09), Jer. adorate pure, read 13 as an adverb from V3 = purify, 
select, and so Hupfeld (2nd ed.) and Briggs. Cheyne’ proposed 
MI¥I2 1 NAMM for 72 Ww :7AIYII 19, and so eliminated 73, 
but secured the sense of mpooxuvyjcare, adorate, while Buttenwieser, 
following Haupt,‘ Zapletal, Staerk (2nd ed.), takes 23 as meaning 
the open field, as in Job xxxix. 4, and renders ‘kiss the ground’, 
i.e. do obeisance to him. This follows Aquila in taking the first word 
to mean kiss, and so Syr. Js> aaa and Amelli’s text of Old Latin, 
osculate disciplinam. LXX, however, has dpdfaoe ma:deias (Syro-hex. 
JLoysx0 ofau/, and so a variant of Syr.), Vulg. apprehendite disciplinam 
(so Bonaccorsi’s text of Old Latin; cf. Amelli’s above), Targ. 1”°3p 
minx. On the basis of these renderings Graetz proposed 3p"IN3 
"19723, Wellhausen 797 wp, Herkenne MI793 3%, and Joiion,’ 
with more suitability, 19¥ 3X%}, with abnormal 3 in 38}, as in 
Ps, iv. 7, x. 12. Sievers® thought 92 1p} a misplaced corruption of 
the beginning of verse 11b, and proposed P9329 or P9399 for on, 
but rejected 7992 YI Iwi in favour of ATYI2 T2777 Ih, 
following Duhm in reading 1. Bertholet,’ apparently quite in- 
dependently of Sievers, proposed the reading 71y93 r773 PEN for 
M.T..93 1pwi : 77993 on, and Gunkel varied this by reading P9379. 
With slight variation of the order of words many scholars have 
followed Bertholet (so Kittel, Gressmann, Condamin, Schmidt, Calés, 
Lattey, Kraft, and Oesterley). In the form 19373 3p¥3 M1y733 we 
have merely the transfer of 19° to follow 73, with the transposition 
to 13. This reading yields an excellent and appropriate sense, and 


? Buttenwieser claims that Syr. supports the reading 1 1°01. 

*It is to be observed, however, that the same sense appears in another 
Arabic rendering published by Lagarde (Psalterium Iob Proverbia arabice, 
1876), ofan). 

3 The Book of Psalms, 2nd ed., i, 1904, pp. 8f. 

4 A.F.S.L. xix, 1902-3, Pp. 134. 

5 Biblica, xi, 1930, p. 81. Cf. Wutz (op. cit. pp. 3, xlix), who reads 
7317 2, where V7 = Ar. ul = take, and 9377 = Syr. JiSseo9 = discipline. 

6 Z.D.M.G. \viii, 1904, p. 865. 


7 Z.A.W. xxviii, 1908, pp. 58 f. 
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it may be adopted as the best suggestion yet made for curing the 
corruption of an acknowledged crux interpretum. It is adopted by 
Vaccari in his translation:* ‘e baciategli i piedi con tremore’. It 
should be added that it was partially anticipated by Lagrange,’ who 
proposed m3y93 19 3pwy for verses 11b, 12a. 

mye. LXX adds Kvpios, and with this Vulg. and some MSS. 
of Syr. agree by adding Dominus and |... The addition was prob- 
ably made for clarity, and if Bertholet’s reading is followed the 
subject of the verb is quite clear, without the addition. 

WII. LXX reads e€ 6806 Sinaias (Syro-hex. Jksho bwio/ es), 
and Vulg. de via justa, whence Briggs reads AP'T¥ JWI. These are 
more probably interpretations of the adverbial accusative. Syr. has 
o90/ go. Oort, who read 13 1pv3 for 12 1pv1, proposed to delete 
J, presumably for metrical reasons. 

The text we then secure is as follows : 


3:3 py wr oRN'71 oy 139 I 
3:3:3 Wend mr>y IM MOUaMN yp IND Wy 2 
3:3 iny una noun WINMIOW-NK PNB 3 
3:3 wad ay? ay pre onws avr 4 
$i wana? IN FIN. WR TIT 5 
3:3 wip In sy "34m °NDD3 “IN 6 
3:3:3 TOTP ora ANN II ON IN AIT pn~ON TIDON 7 
3:3 YN OPN NINN ynomonamnm[ ] 8 
333 ODIN WP "Y5D 5193 Dawa oan 9 
3:33 PR "yey HOW Youn on ANY 10 
3:3 vOy73 Ipwi ATVI AVI MPN Wy II 


33323 ID°OMA~YD WR WNOVMDAVI—ND PIT ITINN Ny 12 


It will be seen that the changes from the Massoretic text are very 
slight, and that only in verses 5, 8, and 11-12 do they affect the 
metre in any way. In the third of these cases the versions reveal 
clear corruption, and the passage is a famous crux. The changes 
here adopted do not involve the addition or loss of a letter from the 
text, but merely the transposition of four letters. Neither here nor 
in the other places do the changes adopted rest on metrical con- 
siderations. Yet when these slight changes are made, the text of 
the whole falls into stichoi of three accents. There are then in the 
poem three tristichs, and it will be seen that they stand in a different 


* I Libri Poetici della Bibbia, 1925, p. 68. 
* Revue Biblique, N.S., ii, 1905, p. 40. 
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position in each of the three strophes where they are found. Hence, 
while each of the four strophes consists of three units of rhythm, 
no two strophes are quite alike. Moreover, it will be seen that the 
tristichs are equidistant from one another, being separated by four 
distichs. There is therefore regularity even in the irregularity. Again, 
the termination of the poem in a tristich is in accordance with the 
practice of ending poems, or sometimes divisions of poems, with 
heavier couplets or tristichs. 

The common deletion of verses 2c and 12 ¢ is entirely unnecessary, 
and an impoverishment of the poem. The first strophe describes the 
boastful plots of the nations against Yahweh and His anointed ; the 
second strophe describes the derision of Yahweh and His commission 
of His anointed. The third strophe describes the consciousness of 
the anointed that he is divinely appointed to his tasks and invincibly 
equipped; while the final strophe calls on his foes to cease their 
futile opposition and to submit themselves to the will of God. 
Verse 2c is wanted, not merely to provide against the suffixes of 
verse 3, but to prepare for the second strophe, which presents the 
opposite picture of Yahweh and His anointed. Verse 12c is wanted 
to complete the thought of verse 12ab. The rulers are called on to 
submit themselves to Yahweh, to avoid provoking Him to anger, and 
to obtain the positive blessings granted to those who trust in Him. 

Where the Massoretic text, with such slight change, yields such 
artistry, reinforced by skilful and varied parallelism, there would 
seem to be no need for the more extensive changes that have been 
proposed, with such inferior artistic results. H. H. RowLey 


A NOTE ON Njp"? IN PROVERBS xxx. 17 


Tue word npq?, occurring only in 1 Sam. xix. 20, has been plausibly 
explained by Professor G. R. Driver by reference to the root pn, 


cognate with the Eth. AU ‘was old’ (cp. Ar. 3) ‘ was white’, e.g. 
hair).". The discovery of this Hebrew root provides, we believe, one 
clue to the correct explanation of N3p°? in Prov. xxx. 17, while the 
LXX’s rendering of it by yjpas* provides another. Our suggestion 
is that NjpP"? here has nothing to do with Mp3 ‘obedience’, with 
which it is usually connected, but that beneath it lies concealed some 
derivative from pm’? meaning ‘ old age’—the 9 being radical, and not, 


* See J.T.S. xxix. 394. * So also Pesh., Targ., and Rashi. 
3 A word doubtful both in form and meaning, according to C. H. Toy, The 
Book of Proverbs, pp. 530, 532. 
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as is generally thought, the preposition.’ What the precise form of 
the derivative may have been we cannot know for certain; but some 
such form as 7p7? (cstr. Mpa?) or NPT? (cstr. Np?) may be sug- 
gested. The first half of the verse may then be translated : 
‘ The eye that mocketh a father, 
And despiseth the old age of a mother’ (cp. xxiii. 22°). 


The emendation nipt?, adopted by some commentators,’ is there- 
fore seen to be unnecessary. Like so many emendations, it is based 
upon a mistaken view as to the Hebrew original which the LXX’s 
translation reflects. D. WINTON THOMAS 


THE PROPHETS AND SACRIFICE: A STUDY IN 
BIBLICAL RELATIVITY 


Part I: BrBLicaL RELATIVITY 


RELATIVITY has come to be almost as blessed a word as Evolution ; 
and certainly both have a considerable value in the interpretation of 
religious documents and religious history, though the appeal to them 
is fraught with some danger. It is the purpose of the present paper 
to suggest that in Holy Scripture the negative is sometimes used in 
a relative sense, and then to pass on to a rather important application 
of the principle. 

It may be worth while to premise some non-biblical examples ; 
I begin with a quotation from Demosthenes’ speech on the events in 
the Chersonese : 3 xai 76 pév rovtwy twas elvar Torovrous Sewov dv ot 
Sewov €or’ GAN speis of Kabjpevor odTws 75y SidxewOe, Wore... 

We can hardly say in English, ‘this, dreadful as it is, is not 
dreadful’; we have to turn it about a little. ‘It is bad enough that 
there should be men of this sort; but what is really dreadful is 
that your disposition (or, mentality) should be such that....’ I point 
this out in order to bring home the idiom, which (speaking generally) 
cannot be pushed to such lengths in English, and therefore is not so 
easily realized. Perhaps, indeed, our ‘plain English’ is the source 
of all the trouble. 

Another passage worth quoting is from Aristotle’s Ethics :4 xdaxvoros 
pev odv 6 Kal mpds adrov Kai mpos Tovs Pidous xpuevos TH poxOnpia, 


* Though 193 is usually followed by 4%, it can govern the acc., as in Prov. i. 7. 

2 See, e.g., A. B. Ehrlich, Randglossen zur hebr. Bibel, sechster Bd., p. 171; 
G. Beer in Kittel, Bibl. Hebr., 1937, ad loc., and Toy, op. cit., loc. cit. 

3 Dem. Chers. § 30, p. 97. 

4 Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, Bk. V, chap. 1, § 18, p. 11304. 
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dpuoros 5° odx 6 mpos abrov TH dpeTrH aAAd mpds Erepov. todTo yap 
€pyov xaAderov. ‘The worst kind of man is he who is evil both to 
himself and to his friends; but the best is he who practises virtue, 
not to himself, but to others. For this is a difficult matter.’ 

Evidently we must not suppose Aristotle to mean that it is a good 
thing to practise evil towards oneself, or even a matter of indifference ; 
he has just mentioned this as one of the marks of the worst kind of 
man. What he means is that to be good towards oneself is com- 
paratively easy, and therefore not the characteristic and essential 
quality of the best man; what marks him out as such more than 
anything else is his goodness to others, which is not at all such an 
easy matter. Put a little less technically and a little more semitically, 
the saying would not have been out of place in the Sermon on the 
Mount. 

We may now come to the New Testament; and what strikes one 
immediately is the number of instances of relative negation in the 
Fourth Gospel. Some may be inclined to attribute this to Greek 
influence, but, in the first place, in spite of the examples which I have 
given above, the use of relative negation seems to be more Jewish 
than Greek, and, in the second place, this is certainly true of the 
style of the gospel as a whole. I may perhaps refer in this connexion 
to an article which I wrodte for this JoURNAL on ‘ The Semitisms of 
the Fourth Gospel’, followed by a small note on ‘Lifting up in the 
Fourth Gospel’, with reference to a comment by Dr. Burkitt." A little 
after this, Prof. Burney brought out his Aramaic Origin of the Fourth 
Gospel (Oxford, 1922), which of course went much farther ; his thesis 
does not appear to have found much favour,’ but his book tends to 
bring out the Jewish character of the writing. I use ‘Jewish’ in this 
connexion as a convenient word for the Hebrew-Aramaic element in 
New Testament documents. 

The following passages, then, may be quoted or mentioned from 
the Fourth Gospel : 

Jokn vi. 32: OF Mwvoijs dé5wxev tyiv tov dprov éx tod obpavod, 
GAN’ 6 marnp pov Sidwow tpiv tov dprov €x Tod odpavod tov aAnOwov. 
Notice the emphatic place of the negative, and the exact repetition 
of so many words in the second clause; the only indication that the 
whole meaning has been spiritualized is the addition of tov aAn@vov, 
which, however, is apt to bear this pregnant meaning in the gospel 
(cf. i. g; xv. 1). Other Johannine passages not calling for comment 
are John vii. 16; xii. 44. One may also mention here Gal. ii. 20. 


* vol. xx, pp. 330-6 (July, 1919) and vol. xxi, p. 175 (January, 1920). 
* See especially Prof. Godfrey Driver’s criticism in the Jewish Guardian for 
Jan. 5 and 12, 1923. 
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John vi. 27: "Epyaleo8e px tiv Bpdow riv aroddvpévny, adda TH 
Bp@ow tiv pévovoay ...*Work—not for the food that perisheth, 
but—for the food that endureth. ...’ This example has an especial 
importance, because the sentence is imperative, and yet the relative 
sense of the negative command is obvious: the evangelist certainly 
never understood Christ to have forbidden his hearers to work for 
their living, or to have meant that this would hinder their attaining 
to the abiding food (cf. Luke xxiii. 28; Matt. xxiii. 9). 

John xii. 25: ‘O prodv ti ypvyiy adbrod ev 7H Kécpw TovTw eis 
Cwiv aidnov dudAdge adryiv. This example also is important, because 
it is one of the ‘hating’ passages. Evidently there can be no question 
of hating the yvy7 with a true hatred, since the object of this ‘hatred’ 
is to secure for the yvy7 the greatest of goods. The real emphasis is 
on ¢v T@ Kéopw TovTw; one’s supreme care must be to bring the 
yxy to life everlasting, and in all that does not bear on this it must 
be as utterly disregarded as if it were ‘hated’. The ‘hating’ is an 
indication of comparative values (cf. Luke xiv. 26). 

A mere glance at the concordance (s. vv. xpivw, xpio.s) should 
satisfy anyone that the gospel makes much use of relative negation in 
regard of judging, though the matter is a little complicated by the 
tendency to make xpivw imply condemnation, and by the profounder 
question in the background of Christ’s relation to the Father: contrast 
v. 22 with viii. 50, and v. 22, 30; viii. 26; xii. 47 with iii. 17. In 
viii. 15-16 we can almost say that Christ Himself explains a negation 
as relative. 

Rom. iv. 5: 7@ 5€ px) épyalopevw, morevovre 5é emi tov Sixarodvra 
tov aoeBh, Aoyilerat 7 miotis adrod eis duxacoodvnv. He ‘that worketh 
not’ is justified. Here we are touching upon a controversial text, 
though the controversy seems to have lost much of its interest; but 
it does not seem necessary to embark upon controversy in order to 
make it clear that the use of the negative is relative: ‘he that does 
not trust in works, bring forth works as establishing a claim’, or 
something of that kind is meant. Otherwise we should have to sup- 
pose that good works were positively excluded, and that evil works 
were an essential requisite ! 

Joel ii. 13: ‘Rend your heart and not your garments.’ I have 
preferred to prove relative negation from the New Testament, because 
it is more obvious there and not contested ; still in itself (as I have 
said) itis an idiom more Jewish than Greek. Greek, with its ample 
means of self-expression, with a copious supply of conjunctions and 
adverbe.and all else, stood in no need of such usage; Hebrew, so 
defective at every turn, had to make full use of the simple elements 
at its command. It will be well, however, to give a few examples of 
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relative negation from the Old Testament which seem to be beyond 
dispute, before making any attempt at more important applications 
of the usage. The first text which I have chosen is a well-known 
one; it seems never to have entered the minds of the Jews that 
Jehovah forbade them ever to rend their garments, and their view of 
the passage can hardly be called into question seriously. A treatment 
of the matter can be seen, e.g., in the Dictionnaire de la Bible, vol. ii, 
in the short article, ‘Déchirer ses vétements (Usage de)’, by Lesétre. 
Only a few references need be given here. The practice receives 
recognition in Lev. xxi. 10, where it is especially forbidden to the 
high priest. For its continuance in later times may be seen Esther 
iv. 1; 1 Macc. ii. 14; in the New Testament, Matt. xxvi. 65 and 
Mark xiv. 63; Acts xiv. 14; in the Mishna, Sanhedrin vii. 5; Moed 
Katan iii. 7; Shabbath xiii. 3. 

Mal. i. 3: ‘I have loved Jacob and hated Esau.’ And yet we may 
remember that in the end Isaac had not refused a blessing to Esau 
(Gen. xxvii. 39-40), and doubtless in his case, as in that of Jacob 
(Gen. xxvii. 33), Isaac was convinced that his blessing was to hold 
good. But this blessing of the elder son represented so much less of 
divine favour that it could be called in a relative sense hatred. 

Deut. xxxiii. g: I quote the Revised Version : 

Who said of his father and of his mother, I have not seen him: 

Neither did he acknowledge his brethren, 

Nor knew he his own children. 
Of the text I will only remark that there seems to be a good case for 
omitting the word, ‘and of his mother’. It is not likely that anybody 
will seriously deny the use of relative negation here ; it is implied to 
some extent in the use of ‘acknowledge’ (""573) as a parallel to ‘see’ 
(YR) and ‘know’ (97°). Dr. Moffatt translates : 


He said of father and of mother, 
‘I regard them not’, 
he disowned his brothers, 
ignored his own children. 
Here the text is interpreted in the translation itself as relative negation. 
Gen. xlv. 8: This passage is too clear to need comment. 


Part Il: THe PROPHETS AND SACRIFICE 


In this second part I propose to deal with an Old Testament 
question upon which this principle of relative negation appears to 
have some bearing; I do not propose to deal with it exhaustively, 
but at the least to enter a caveat against any conclusions that may 
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make insufficient allowance for this element of relativity in Old 
Testament expressions. This question is the attitude of the Old 
Testament prophets towards ritual and sacrifice. I may take as my 
starting-point that interesting and important book, Hebrew Religion: 
its Origin and Development (S.P.C.K., 1930), in which Dr. Oesterley 
and Dr. Robinson propound the thesis, Yahweh makes no ritual 
demands, and conclude with the sentence: ‘The God of Israel, alone 
among the deities worshipped by men, made no ritual demands; to 
Him sacrifice was always a weariness, and, when substituted for 
morality, an abomination (cp. Isa. i. 11-15)’ (pp. 201-2). 

It would not be very easy, even if I had the wish, to develop 
a serious attack upon this short treatment of the matter, since only 
one other passage is quoted (Amos v. 21-3) besides that given above, 
and one has to pick up supporting arguments up and down the book 
elsewhere. Instead, let me refer to the treatment of the matter in the 
article Sacrifice (by the late Professor W. P. Paterson) in Hastings’s 
Dictionary of the Bible, under the heading, ‘The Prophets as Reformers 
of Sacrificial Worship’ (vol. iv, pp. 335-6). The following sentence 
seems to sum up the matter well: ‘In short, those who regard the 
prophets as abolitionists make a mistake which is common in studying 
polemics—viz. of misconceiving an attack on abuses as an attack on 
the institution which they have infected.’ 

Let me touch upon the antecedent probabilities of the case, even 
apart from any immediate question of relative negation. Samuel had 
been brought up at the Shiloh sanctuary from early boyhood, and his 
earliest prophetic message was that of punishment to Eli, because 
he had not restrained his sons (1 Sam. i-iii). Eli and his house were 
rejected for this; and at a later time Samuel had to announce to Saul 
that he too was rejected, because he had presumed to offer the burnt- 
offering without waiting for him to arrive (1 Sam. xiii). Later on 
Samuel bursts into poetry : 


Hath Jehovah delight in holocausts and sacrifices, 
Even as in hearkening to Jehovah’s voice ? 
Lo, to hearken is better than sacrifice : 
To heed, than the fat of rams. (1 Sam. xv. 22) 
If this were borne in mind as a guiding principle, not merely for 
conduct but for exegesis, we might perhaps enter more thoroughly 
into the spirit of the Old Testament. 

Nathan first of all approved of David’s project of building the 
Temple, but afterwards brought a message from Jehovah that this 
was to be done by David’s son (2 Sam. vii); it will hardly be denied 
that the project was one that involved systematic sacrifice. Elijah’s 
challenge to the prophets of Baal, too, was a challenge to sacrifice ; 
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both parties were to offer their victim, and ‘the God that answereth 
by fire, he is God’ (1 Kings xviii. 24). 
We may now consider Hos. vi. 6: 
nai-x') “nspn TON °>D 
myn one nyt) 
This may be rendered : 


I delight in piety and not in sacrifice, 
And in the knowledge of God rather than in holocausts. 


Since ‘delight in’ appears to be nearer the meaning of the verb than 
‘desire’ (R.V.) it is not so essential to consider the passage a case of 
relative negation; evidently and upon any supposition piety must 
be put before sacrifice, and the knowledge of God before holocausts. 
In the LXX, on the other hand, we read €Acos 0éAw Kai od Ovciar, 
which is found also in Matt. ix. 13; xii. 7. 1 think I may say, with- 
out discussing the question at length, that the meaning of ‘0M is 
wide enough to cover €Aeos. But with this reading there is evidently 
need to postulate a relative negation if we are not to suppose sacrifice 
as such rejected. The Vatican MS. (B) and some others read 7 for 
Kai ov. 

In any case to explain Hosea’s strong language adequately it is 
necessary to remember that he is largely concerned to inveigh against 
idolatry (iv. 12-17; xX. 5; Xi. 2; xiii. 1-2; xiv. 8; &c.); but the 
cessation of sacrifice to the true God he looks upon as a divine 
punishment (iii. 4; ix. 4). 

Micah also uses strong language, of which I quote only two verses 
(vi. 7-8): 

Will Jehovah be pleased with thousands of rams, 
Or with myriad wadies of oil ? 
Am | to offer my firstborn for my transgression, 
The fruit of my body for the sin of my soul ? 
He hath shown thee, O man, what is good : 
And what doth Jehovah require of thee 
But to do what is right, 
And to love kindness, 
And to walk humbly with thy God ? 


In regard of this passage it will be enough to quote Prof. Powis 
Smith’s comments in the International Critical Commentary. ‘In 
neither this’, i.e. the first question here translated, ‘nor the preceding 
interrogation does the negative answer involved imply that the 
prophet thought of Yahweh as displeased with sacrifice per se’, and 
he refers to W. R. Harper’s commentary on Amos and Hosea in the 
same series, pp. 1368sq. He continues: ‘He would merely repudiate 
the thought that sacrifice is all that Yahweh desires.’ He thus clearly 
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regards the implicit negation as merely relative. He also makes it 
plain that the reference is to human sacrifice in the third and fourth 
lines translated above: all the less therefore could such sacrifice be 
supposed to atone for sin, or to replace a proper attitude to God and 
neighbour. Rather it is introduced as the reductio ad absurdum of 
a misguided formalism. It is clear also from what precedes (Mic. v. 
g—14) that the prophet is thinking of idolatry ; and it may be enough 
to say of such a verse as Mic. iv. 2, once more with Prof. Powis 
Smith, that ‘the implication is that the temple at Jerusalem is the 
only authorized sanctuary of Yahweh’. 

It is not possible in this rapid survey to linger upon questions of 
sources, nor yet to discriminate between the psalms, which indeed 
bear large witness to sacrifice. It may be enough to refer to 
Dr. Oesterley’s Fresh Approach to the Psalms' in confirmation of this, 
and to mention such psalms as xx, xxvii, xvi, cxvi. Still, there are 
some passages that would cause difficulty if taken by themselves: we 
may consider three of them : 


In sacrifice and grain-offering thou hadst no delight, 
But ears thou hast dug for me: 
For holocaust and sin-offering thou didst not ask : 
Then said I, ‘Lo, I am come’. (Ps. xl. 7-8) 


A sufficient commentary upon this is 1 Sam. xv. 22, quoted above : 
‘To hearken is better than sacrifice.’ If such a passage as this were 
dropped upon us, so to speak, from out the blue, we might be inclined 
to take it too literally; coming in the Old Testament and in the 
Psalter, it is evidently an example of relative negation. It may be 
observed that the word ‘dug’ is applied to ‘ears’ because of their 
shape, and the ‘ears’ are intended for obedient listening. In the 
LXX, on the other hand, ‘body’ is the right reading, and is followed 
in Heb. x. 5; Rahlfs can hardly be justified in bringing ‘ears’ into 
the LXX on the strength of some Latin authorities which were 
probably influenced in some way by the Hebrew original. In the 
textual criticism of a translation one must be prepared for irruptions 
of this kind from the original text. We have already seen an example 
in Hos. vi. 6. But let us consider another psalm : 


Not for thy sacrifices will I reprove thee : 
Thy holocausts are ever before me. 

I will take no bull from out thy farm, 
Nor he-goats from out thy folds... . 

Am I to eat the flesh of bulls, 
Or to drink the blood of goats ? 


* Nicholson & Watson, 1937, especially pp. 135-42. 
XLII M 
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Nay, sacrifice a thank-offering to God, 
And pay thy vows to the Most High: 
Then call upon me in the day of distress : 
I will rescue thee, and thou shalt glorify me... . 
He that sacrificeth a thank-offering doth glorify me, 
And I will show him the salvation of God. 
(from Ps. 1) 


Here it is plain that sacrifice is approved, but there is a danger that 
it may be offered in too gross a spirit; it is not to satisfy His appetite 
that « «4 desires victims, but in acknowledgement of His supreme 
power and of His benevolence. The worshipper cannot give God 
anything that is not already His, he cannot supply any need of God ; 
he can only acknowledge his own dependence and implore help. 


Our last example may be the next psalm, the Miserere : 


For thou delightest not in sacrifice, else would I give it: 

In holocausts thou hast no pleasure. 
The sacrifices for God are a broken spirit : 

A broken and contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not despise. 
Be pleased to do good to Sion: 

Build thou the walls of Jerusalem : 
Then shalt thou delight in sacrifices of justness, in burnt- 

offerings and holocausts, 
Then shall they offer bullocks upon thine altar. 
(Ps. li. 18-21) 


Here again the denial is relative: it is not so much the sacrifice as 
the broken spirit that counts, or rather, the sacrifice is worthless 
without the broken spirit. And this interpretation is confirmed by 
the last verses; in the restored Jerusalem there shall still be the 
burnt-offerings and the holocausts. It may, of course, be objected 
that these concluding verses are a later addition, though this cannot 
be proved. But even granting for the sake of argument that they are 
later, they are still very significant; whoever added them evidently 
did not dream that he was making nonsense of the verses immediately 
preceding, but must have seen in them merely a relative negation. 
Another example of relative negation is to be found in Jer. vii. 21-3: 


Thus saith Jehovah of hosts, the God of Israel: Add your 
burnt-offerings to your sacrifices, and eat the flesh! For I spoke 
not with your fathers, neither did I command them, in the day 
when I brought them forth from the land of Egypt, about burnt- 
offerings or sacrifices. But this 1 commanded them, saying, 
‘Hearken to my voice, and I will be your God, and ye shall be 
my people: and walk ye in all the way that I command you, that 
it may be well with you.’ 
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It would certainly require a bold spirit to assert that, as late as 
Jeremiah, a prophet could deny that God had ever commanded 
sacrifices ; and it would raise grave problems in the interpretation of 
Jeremiah himself. Even in the same chapter Jeremiah threatens that 
God will treat the Temple as He had treated ‘my place which was 
in Shiloh, where I caused my name to dwell at the first’ (vii. 12). 
He had treated Shiloh in this way because of wickedness and idolatry, 
not because of any objection to sacrifice as such; and it is for the 
same reason that He is threatening the Temple. The cessation of all 
worship whatsoever, sacrifices and all, is to be the punishment of 
such grave abuses. On the other hand sacrifices are included among 
the good things promised. Thus in Jer. xvii. 26 men are to bring 
from all over Palestine ‘burnt-offerings and sacrifices and grain- 
offerings and frankincense . . . unto Jehovah’s house’. And again in 
xxxili. 18: ‘and to the ievitical priests there shall never fail a man 
before me to offer burnt-offerings and to send up oblations and to 
sacrifice.’ 

After all this it will not seem very astonishing if (as already men- 
tioned) such an exhortation as Joel’s ‘Rend your heart and not your 
garments’ (ii. 13) seems to have left the practice of rending the 
garments much where it found it; but here again we find that the 
blessing to be hoped for includes sacrifices. If I may quote from 
Dr. Moffatt’s somewhat free but clear translation, the prophet almost 
immediately goes on to say (ii. 14): 

Who knows but he will again relent 
And leave a blessing behind him, 

That you may have sacrifices and libations 
To offer to the Eternal One your God ? 

We may now come to Isaiah, from whose first chapter a strong 
passage is mentioned by Dr. Oesterley and Dr. Robinson, as we have 
already seen, in support of the statement that to the God of Israel 
‘sacrifice was always a weariness, and, when substituted for morality, 
an abomination’ (p. 202). Yes, when substituted for morality: and 
the first chapter shows sacrifice so substituted. How could it be 
acceptable, when those who offered it were open to the tremendous 
invective with which the book of Isaiah opens? And further, when 
Jehovah protests that He is full of burnt-offerings and fat, is he not 
(as in Ps. 1, already quoted) rebuking a coarse conception of sacrifice 
which entirely overlooked its symbolic and (so to speak) sacramental 
value? If sacrifice is rejected, not merely in a relative but in an 
absolute sense, then the Hebrew must no longer trample the Temple 
courts, new moons must go, assemblies must go, even the sabbath 
must go (Isa. i. 12-13). Surely it must be plain that all these things 
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are rejected merely as palliatives for vice, and indeed as substitutes 
for morality: even, we must add, as substitutes for true religion, 
since they were no more than external formalism, bereft of that spirit 
of adoration of which they should have been the natural expression. 
There was worse: those who offered these sacrifices to Jehovah were 
also practising idolatry, of which we have explicit mention in Isa. ii. 8, 
and implicit mention in Isa. i. 29. The sense of this latter passage is 
clearly (if freely) expressed by Dr. Moffatt : 
The sacred trees you love shall disappoint you, 
You will blush for groves so dear now to your rites. 

Nor should we leave out of account the passages which show a high 
appreciation of sacrificial worship. In the magnificent vision at the 
opening of the sixth chapter Jehovah has taken His seat over the 
Temple, and the prophet’s lips are cleansed with a glowing stone 
or coal taken from the altar. And again, in Isa. xix. 19-22 there is 
to be an altar to Jehovah in the midst of the land of Egypt, and the 
Egyptians are to worship Him with sacrifice and oblation. 

And now at the end we may come to that well-known passage of 
Amos, which adds to its other problems a difficulty of translation 
(Amos v. 21-7). Once again let us notice how much more is rejected 
besides sacrifice, if it really is rejected absolutely, and not merely in 
the relative sense indicated above: feasts and solemn assemblies, 
songs and music, all are to go. And once more there is question of 
idolatry, or at all events of constructive idolatry and unlawful worship. 
‘Seek ye me, and ye shall live: but seek not Bethel, nor enter into 
Gilgal, and pass not to Beersheba: for Gilgal shall surely go into 
captivity, and Bethel shall come to nought’ (Amos v. 4-5: R.V.). 
Clearly to seek Bethel is not to seek Jehovah: to identify Jehovah 
with a bull (cf. 1 Kings xii. 28) was to make Jehovah a bull no less 
than to make a bull Jehovah. The effect of these identifications is 
found everywhere in the history of religions, and Jehovah would not 
tolerate them. Moreover the punishment foretold in Amos v. 27 is 
clearly for present idolatry, not for something that happened during 
the forty years in the wilderness. 

Premising this much, we may come to Amos v. 25-6. ‘Did ye 
bring me sacrifices and grain-offering in the wilderness for forty 
years, O house of Israel?’ The answer to be expected is ‘no’, but 
a relative ‘no’: not a blank denial that sacrifice was ever offered to 
Jehovah in the wilderness, but a denial that the sacrifices were of the 
kind acceptable to Jehovah. They were no more acceptable than 
the contemporary sacrifices of which Jehovah has just been com- 
plaining. And the reason given is likewise one of Jehovah’s objections 
to contemporary sacrifice. I think I had better spare myself and my 
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readers any detailed discussion of the next verse, and quote the 
Revised Version text as a possible (or should I say impossible ?) 
rendering: ‘Yea, ye have borne Siccuth your king and Chiun your 
images, the star of your god, which ye made to yourselves.’ The 
R.V. margin offers the alternatives, ‘the tabernacle of your king and 
the shrine of your images’. For the past tense it also offers the future, 
‘ye shall take up’; but in view of the preceding verse I should prefer 
the past tense, referring to idolatry in the wilderness. — 

I note that Drs. Oesterley and Robinson admit this interpretation 
of Amos in their Hebrew Religion (p.299). They write: ‘That Amos 
contemplated the entire abrogation of the sacrificial system at the 
time at which he lived . . . is difficult to believe; for one thing, he 
must have known that during the nomadic period of the wanderings 
in the wilderness sacrifices were offered.’ And shortly afterwards 
they add (p. 300): ‘ Not until there was some definite form of worship 
to take the place of the sacrificial system would its needlessness, and 
therefore its entire abolition, be contemplated ; and this was not the 
case until the Exile had taught the possibility of a purely spiritual 
worship.’ 

These last words raise a larger issue than I can afford to discuss 
here, which belongs to the philosophy of religion rather than to the 
religion of the prophets. I merely ask, if once it be conceded that 
there was no question of reprobating sacrifice before the Exile, is it 
likely that the idea arose later? The most liturgical of the prophets 
was Malachi, whom nobody, I feel sure, will put before the Exile; 
nor is it necessary to do more than recall the liturgical character of 
the end of Ezekiel, or Haggai’s zeal for the rebuilding of the Temple. 
Drs. Oesterley and Robinson themselves devote a section to the 
development of the sacrificial system after the Exile (pp. 296-301). 

C. LaTTEY 


THE IMPERATIVAL USE OF iva IN THE NEW 
TESTAMENT 


It is a matter of common knowledge that in post-classical Greek the 
use of fva was largely extended for several different purposes. One 
of these was to provide an alternative to the imperative mood for 
the expression of requests, exhortations, and injunctions. ‘va with the 
subjunctive was made to serve this purpose. At first the iva-clause, 
in conformity with the normal character of the conjunction, was 
a dependent noun-clause following some main verb like #éAw. But 
while this subordinating construction remained in use, the custom 
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grew up of dropping the main verb, so that the iva-clause virtually 
became as much a main sentence as if the plain imperative had been 
used. 

An early example of this imperatival use of iva is often quoted 
from Sophokles, Oidipous at Kolonos, ll. 156-61, where the chorus 
warns Oidipous, aA’ iva 78’ ev adbéyxtw pi) mpooméons vdrer 
moudevtt, . . . Tov, Eéve mappop’, «bd dvdaga. But in view of the 
extreme rarity of the usage at this early date, it would seem better to 
regard the iva-clause here as dependent on ¢vAagax than to treat it as 
an independent prohibition. We could quite well translate: ‘ But 
lest thou stumble on in this silent grassy grove, ... of this, thou 
woe-begone stranger, take good heed.’! 

We must, I think, similarly discard another instance adduced by 
some from a somewhat early source. Cicero says to Atticus about 
a certain debtor (Epist. ad Att. VI. v. 2): Taira obv, mp@rov pév, iva 
nmavra owlnta’ Sevrepov S€¢, iva pndé rev tToKwv dAvrywpHons TaV amo 
Tis mpoexxeysevns Hyepas. Here raira odv, though not referring to 
what precedes, is clearly an abbreviated main sentence, ‘ Look, then, 
to these two things... .’, thus rendering the iva-clauses essentially 
subordinate. 

The new Liddell and Scott, however, quotes two examples from 
papyri of the third century B.c., while from the first century B.c. 
onwards instances are numerous, in both vernacular and literary 
compositions. A few examples will suffice. For the second person, 
2 Macc. i. 9 (124 B.c.?) has: wai viv twa dynre ras jpépas rijs 
oxnvornyias Tod XaceXev pnvos, ‘ And now, see that ye keep the days 
of the Feast of Booths, in the month Chislev’. A papyrus of A.D. 99 
runs: ézéyov (i.e. éméywv) t@ SaxtvAvoTH Zwidax Kai civa adbrov ph 
dvawnjons, ‘Give heed to the surveyor Zoilos, and do not look 
askance at him’. For the third person, Arrian reports Epiktetos as 
saying (IV. i. 41): “Iva pi pwpds 7, GAd’ iva pdOn & eAeyev 6 Swxpdrns 

.. kal ph eiki tas mpodnpers epappdln tais emi pépovs odoias, 
‘Let him not be a fool, but let him learn ...* Marcus Aurelius 
says (xi. 4): todro (i.e. acting for the common good) iva dei mpdxerpov 
amavra, ‘ Let this ever be ready to thine hand’. For the first person, 
a papyrus of the second or third century A.D. reads: €av avaBfs TH 


? Moulton, Prolegomena, 179 top. He remarks on the previous page that 
the imperatival use of iva was a Hellenistic ‘innovation’, which took the place 
of the classical 6mws with the future indicative. Cf. also id. 177, n. 1; Blass- 
Debrunner, Gramm. des nt. Griech. (1931), 215; and Radermacher, Neutest. 
Grammatik (1925), 170. 

2In Sophocles’ Lexicon (599 a [8]) paOns is erroneously put for paby, and 
the sentence mistranslated: ‘ You must not be foolish.’ 
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éoprh, va duoce yevwpeBa, ‘If thou goest up for the festival, let us 
get together’. 

The number of instances collected by our authorities" suffices to 
show that by the first century A.D. the usage was well established ; 
and it is interesting to note that it survives in modern Greek.’ 

When now we turn to the New Testament, we find at least four 
unmistakable cases of this imperatival use of iva with the subjunctive. 
Two are in the second person, one in the third, and one in the first, 
as follows : 

(1) Mark v. 23. Jairus besought Jesus much, saying: ‘ My little 
daughter is in desperate straits: do please come and lay thine hands 
on her (iva €AOcw émOijs tas xeipas adrh) that she may be saved and 
live.’ 3 

(2) 2 Cor. viii. 7. Paul writes to the Corinthians about the collec- 
tion for Jerusalem; ‘ But as ye abound in every (virtue)—faith and 
speech and knowledge and all zeal and your love for us—do please 
abound in this gracious (enterprise) also (iva xai év ravrn TH xdpiTe 
mepiacevnte).” 

(3) Eph. v. 33. Paul concludes his paragraph about the duties of 
husbands and wives, after completing his digression on Christ and 
the Church, thus: ‘ But let each one of you also so love (dyamdrw) 
his own wife as he loves himself; and let the wife revere her husband 
(% 5é yuv7 iva PoBijras rov dvdpa).”4 

(4) Gal. ii. 9 f. The pillar-apostles ‘gave right hands of fellowship 


* Several other examples are quoted verbatim or referred to in Sophocles’ 
Lexicon, in the article by Jannaris (304 f.) mentioned below (p. 168, n. 2), in 
Moulton and Milligan’s Vocab., in W. Bauer’s Griech.-Deutsches Wérterbuch 
zu den Schriften des Neuen Testaments (589), and in Radermacher, Neutest. 
Grammatik (1925), 170. 

*Cf. A. Thumb, Mod. Greek Vernac. (1912), 126f.; also H. Pernot in 
Expos. Times, xxxviii. 105 f. (Dec. 1926). I would take this opportunity of 
observing that M. Pernot is very much mistaken in supposing that Modern 
Greek has been largely ignored by New Testament scholars. Dr. A. T. 
Robertson, in Studies in Early Christianity (ed. S. J. Case, 1928), 52-4, also 
protests against this erroneous opinion unwarrantedly expressed by M. Pernot. 
I venture also to differ from his suggestion (103b) that the Greek of the 
Gospels is nearer to the spoken Greek of to-day than the English of Shake- 
speare’s comedies is to modern English. 

3 The insertion of the A¢éywv- clause and the use of the second person émO@js 
forbid us to hang the iva-clause directly on to wapaxadei, as C. H. Turner, 
appealing to vii. 32, suggests in the Journ. of Theol. Stud. xxix. 356 (July 1928). 

4 Moulton (Prolegomena, 179) says this is the clearest example in the New 
Testament. Bauer (Wérterbuch) renders: ‘d. Frau aber soll den Mann 
fiirchten.’ On this and the two previous examples, cf. Blass-Debrunner, 
Gramm, des nt. Griech. (1931), 214, and Radermacher, Neutest. Grammatik 
(1925), 178. 
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to me and Barnabas, on the understanding that we should go (iva 
jets, no verb) to the Gentiles, but they to the circumcision. Only 
we were to remember the poor (ydvov trév mrwyxGv iva pvnpovedwpev), 
which very thing I was (already) eager to do.’ It is the second of 
these two iva-clauses which is relevant to our present inquiry.’ 

With this amount of clear evidence before us, we cannot doubt 
that iva with the subjunctive was a method frequently used in the 
Greek of New Testament times for the purpose of expressing a wish, 
such as would in earlier days have been expressed by the use of the 
imperative or optative mood. The clauses are not subordinate in any 
real sense, but are to all intents and purposes main sentences; and 
only as such can they be rightly rendered into English. The certainty 
thus established cannot but suggest to our minds the question whether 
the usage is not really more frequent in the New Testament than we 
generally recognize, and whether several passages in regard to which 
we normally cling to some more familiar interpretation (usually the 
‘final’ sense) are not really instances of this imperatival use of iva in 
a main clause.” 

Let me take first the group of passages, mostly Johannine, in which 
the use of iva is commonly regarded as clearly elliptical,’ and in 
which consequently the English Versions encourage us to supply for 
ourselves a main clause-upon which the fva-clause can depend. We 
shall notice that in every case, by availing ourselves of the analogy 
of Eph. v. 33, we can translate the iva-clause as a main sentence, and 
obtain excellent sense without resorting to the questionable expedient 
of composing a main sentence out of our own heads. Thus: 

(1) Mark xiv. 49. ‘I was with you daily teaching in the Temple, 
and ye seized me not: but the Scriptures have to be fulfilled (4A)’ 
iva mAnpwhdow ai ypadai).’* 


? It is true that iva is here preceded by pdvov, without which the construction 
might not have been used. Sophocles (Lexicon, 599 a [13]) refers both to this 
passage and also to Gal. vi. 12 (where the iva-clause is quite clearly final and 
subordinate), along with some patristic passages, as illustrating a special use 
of iva with povov or Any, meaning ‘provided that’. On the other hand, our 
sentence from Gal. ii. 10 is neither simply final, nor closely parallel to the iva 
of the previous sentence. 

? A useful article on the subject was contributed by A. N. Jannaris to The 
Expositor, V. ix. 296-310 (April 1899), in which he discussed the extended 
uses of iva in late Greek, especially as a substitute for the infinitive, which 
was itself, of course, often used imperativally. 

3 So, e.g., Abbott, Joh. Grammar, 120-3 (but see below, n. 4 fin.): also 
Blass-Debrunner, Gramm. des nt. Griech. (1931), 256. Radermacher (Neutest. 
Grammatik, 1925) seems to pay very little attention to these passages. 

4 This is the one case in the whole group in which the A.V. renders the iva- 
clause as a main sentence (‘but the Scriptures must be fulfilled’). The R.V. 
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(2) John i. 8. ‘He (John) was not the light; but he had to bear 
witness (dA)’ iva paptupyon) concerning the light.’* 


(3) John xiv. 30f. ‘I shall not speak many more things with you, 
for the ruler of the world is coming, and has nothing in me: but the 
world needs to learn (aAX’ va yv@ 6 xdopos) that I love the Father, 
and that as the Father has given me commandment, so I act.’? 


(4) John xv. 24f. ‘Now, however, they have both seen and hated 
both me and my Father: but the word which has been written in 
their Law, ‘They hated me causelessly”’, had to be fulfilled (aAd’ 
iva AnpwOf 6 Adyos .. .).’ 

(5) 1 John ii. 19. ‘For if they had belonged to us, they would 
have remained with us: but they had to be shown up as not, any of 
them, belonging to us (aA\’ iva davepwhdow Sri od eiciv mavres 
€ jpav).’3 

The Fourth Gospel contains five other iva-passages in the third 
person, which, although a tolerable sense could no doubt be obtained 
from them by treating fva as a subordinating conjunction, yield an 
equally good or even better sense if regarded as main sentences 
expressing fitness or necessity. 


(1) John ix. 3. ‘Jesus answered, ‘‘ Neither did this man sin, nor 
his parents: but the works of God had to be made manifest (aA)’ 
iva davepwOf .. .) in his case.”’ To put a comma at the end of the 
verse, and subordinate the iva-clause to the suas det of verse 4 is 
grammatically possible, but gives a weaker sense.‘ 


never does so. Bauer (Wérterbuch) says we must understand xpareiré pe after 
add. Abbott (Joh. Grammar, 122), however, regards this as ‘an extremely 
weak interpretation’, and prefers to expand, as suggested in Matthew (xxvi. 56), 
‘(evil and strange] but yet, [ordained] in order that...’ 

*E. C. Colwell (Gk. of the Fourth Gosp. 96-9) points out that Burney’s 
suggestion of a misunderstood Aramaism here is unnecessary. 

* Here alone in this group, except as stated on p. 168, n. 4, do the English 
versions refrain from inserting in italics a main clause composed ad hoc by 
the translators. None the less, they retain the subordinating sense of iva, 
thus rendering the English Version ungrammatical and unintelligible. Abbott 
(Joh. Grammar, 121) thinks that in John xiv. 31 the iva-clause depends on the 
ovrws mow at the end of the sentence. 

31 am not at all clear why in Bauer’s Wérterbuch Mark iv. 22 is quoted as 
belonging to this group of passages, and as needing to be expanded thus: 
GAX’ (éyévero andxpudov) tva EAOn cis davepdv. In the text of Mark the words 
ob8é éyévero dnéxpudov immediately precede add’ iva; and the parallelism of the 
verse proves that add’ iva means exactly the same as éav p27) iva in the first half, 
and needs to be translated ‘except in order that’. There is no need to suppose 
ellipsis. 

4 Bauer treats the sentence as needing (¢yévero rudAds) between add’ and wa. 
Cf. E. Abbott, Joh. Gramm. 117, 120-2. 
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(2) John xiii. 18. ‘I do not speak concerning all of you. I know 
whom I have chosen. But the Scripture, “‘He who eats my bread 
has lifted up his heel against me”, has to be fulfilled (aA iva 7 
ypad? wAnpw6f ...).’ Here again it would be possible to treat the 
words quoted from Ps. xli. 9 as the main sentence on which the final 
iva-clause depends. But the analogy of the other iva-7Anpw64 passages 
strongly suggests that iva here introduces the main sentence (cf. John 
xvii. 12, where the subordinate character of iva wAnpw6i has a little 
more to be said for it). 

(3) John xviii. 8f. ‘Jesus answered, ‘I told you that I am (he). 
So if ye seek me, let these men depart.” The word he had said, ‘ Of 
those whom thou hast given me I have lost none”’, had to be fulfilled 
(iva wAnpwOF . . .).’ 

(4) John xviii. 31f. ‘The Jews said to him, “It is not lawful for 
us to kill anyone”. Jesus’s word which he had spoken, indicating 
by what sort of death he was destined to die, had to be fulfilled (iva 
6 Adyos rod *Inaot 7Anpw6f . . .)’—a somewhat more ambiguous case 
than those just cited. 

(5) Very similar is John xix. 24. ‘So they’ [the soldiers with 
Jesus’s tunic] ‘said to one another, ‘‘ Let us not tear it, but let us 
cast lots for it (to decide) whose it shall be”. The Scripture, ‘‘ They 
divided my garments among themselves, and over my clothing did 
they cast lots”, had to be fulfilled (iva 4 ypadi) wAnpw6F . . .).’" 

Before we look for similar instances in the second or first person, 
let us put together a few more cases of the third person gathered from 
the other books of the New Testament. 

(1) 1 Cor. vii. 5. ‘Do not deny one another (sexual intercourse), 
except by mutual consent for a time, in order that ye may be free for 
prayer, and may (then) come together again. Satan must not tempt 
you (iva 7) weipdly buds 6 Laravas) on account of your incontinence.’ 
Here the meaning certainly appears to require a break before the last 
iva, as Dr. Moffatt’s translation suggests. 

(2) 1 Cor. vii. 29 f. ‘This is what I mean, brothers. The time is 
limited : henceforth (therefore) even those who have wives should be 
(iva... dow) as if they had none, and those who weep as if they wept 
a 

(3) 2 Cor. viii. 12 f. ‘For if willingness is forthcoming, it is accept- 
able according to what a man has, not according to what he has not. 


* W. F. Howard (The Fourth Gospel in Recent Criticism, 253) and Bauer 
(Wérterbuch) include John xi. 52 in their collections of passages illustrating 
the elliptical use of iva: but the sense in that verse seems to me to demand 
the strictly final clause. A much more probable instance is John xii. 7: ‘ Let 
her alone. Let her keep it...’ 
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For there ought not to be (simply) relief for others and suffering for 
you (od yap iva ddAos aves, byiv OAs); but...’ 

(4) On the analogy of the Johannine tva-7Anpw67-passages already 
quoted, the similar clauses in Matt. ii. 15, iv. 14, and xii. 17-21 (cf. 
xiii. 35) might also be considered as main sentences, expressing the 
inevitability of the fulfilment of Scripture. 

(5) There is another tva-passage regarded by some authorities as 
equivalent to a virtual third person imperative—Apoc. xiv. 13." ‘And 
I heard a voice saying from heaven: ‘* Write, Happy henceforth are 
the dead who die in the Lord.” Yes, the Spirit says (it), va ava- 
manoovrat from their labours, for their works follow after them.’ It 
is not easy to see clearly who is meant, in the second half of the verse, 
to be saying (or writing) what. Presumably we ought to identify ‘ the 
Spirit’ with the speaker from heaven, and to understand the resting 
from labours as the ground for the saints’ happiness. That being so, 
it is perhaps simplest to regard the second half of the verse as the 
author’s own comment on what he had heard from heaven, rather 
than as a continuation of the heavenly utterance itself. Now there is 
some evidence that iva in late Greek sometimes means ‘ because’,? 
a meaning which would exactly fit its context here, and which is 
perhaps supported by the fact that the verb is in the indicative mood, 
not (as elsewhere with the imperatival iva) in the subjunctive. I should 
therefore venture to paraphrase the second half of the verse somewhat 
as follows: ‘Yes, the heavenly Spirit instructs me so to put it on 
record that the departed saints are happy, because they will be resting 
from their painful earthly toils, and because their good deeds, with 
the joy and the rewards befitting them, follow them hence into the 
life beyond.’ 3 

(6) The following passages are also worth studying in this con- 
nexion: Eph. i. 16f. (see Westcott and Hort’s marginal readings), 
iii. 15 f., iv. 29; Heb. ix. 24f.; Titus ii. 4f. 

I will now enumerate the few tolerably clear cases of imperatival 
iva used with the verb in the first person. 


* Moulton (Prolegomena, 248) says: ‘Dr. J. O. F. Murray suggests to me 
that this iva may be seen in Rev. 143. .. . Its superior fitness in the grammatical 
structure of the verse is undeniable.’ Bauer in the Wérterbuch also includes 
it; so does Radermacher (Neutest. Grammatik [1925], 178). 

* Sophocles, Lexicon, 599b (16); Pernot in Expos. Times, xxxviii. 104f. 
(Dec. 1926). Cf., however, the sceptical discussion by A. T. Robertson in 
Studies in Early Christianity (ed. S. J. Case, 1928), 49-57. 

3 Cf. A. T. Robertson, as in last note, 54f.: he mentions, as other possible 
instances of causal iva, Apoc. xxii. 14, John viii. 56. On the latter of these 
two passages, cf. E. Abbott, Joh. Grammar, 116f., and E. C. Colwell, Gk. of 
the Fourth Gosp. 113-15. 
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(1) John i. 22. ‘So they said to him (John): ‘Who art thou? 


We have to give an answer (iva amdxpwow Sapev) to those who sent 
us. What sayest thou of thyself?”’ John ix. 36 is very similar." 

(2) 2 Cor. x. 8f. ‘For even if I do boast somewhat more strongly 
about our authority ..., I shall not be ashamed. I do not want 
(however) to seem to overawe you (iva pz) 56fw ws av expoBeiv das) 
by means of my letters’ (cf. Moffatt’s rendering). 

(3) Philem. 19. ‘I, Paul, write it with my own hand: “I will 
repay it.” I do not want (by the bye) to remind thee (iva pa Adyw 
got) that thou owest me thine own self also.’* 

I have not so far adduced any further possible instances of 
imperatival iva used with the verb in the second person. This is 
because I am anxious not to ‘overrun my scent’. But I append here 
a list of references to a number of passages in which iva used with 
a verb in the second person, although capable of being construed 
as a subordinating conjunction, usually with a ‘final’ sense, may 
conceivably introduce a main sentence with imperatival force. I have 
marked with an asterisk the cases in which the iva-clause is so ren- 
dered by Dr. Moffatt. 

Mark xiv. 38; 1 Thess. iv. 11 f.; 1 Cor. i. 10, v. 2*, xiv. 1, xvi. 6, 
15 f.*; Rom. xvi. 1f.*; Col. iv. 16 fin.*,) 17*; Eph. iii. 17 f.; Phil. 
i. 10, ii. 2, 14 f.; 1 Pet. ii. 21*; Heb. vi. 11 f., xii. 3; 2 John 6 fin.* ; 
Apoc. xviii. 4, xix. 17f.; John x. 37 f.‘, xiii. 34 b* 55 Jas.i.4; 1 Tim. 
i. 3%, iii. 14f., v. 215 2 Pet. i. 4. 

The reader who is at pains to turn up these passages in his Greek 
Testament may well wonder, in the case of some of them, why one 
cannot rest content with the customary interpretation. Were it not 


* It is interesting to compare with these passages Sophokles, Philoktetes, 
1. 989: Zeds E08’, iv’ cidns, Zevs, 6 rhode yijs xpardv,... (‘It is Zeus—(I tell 
thee) that thou mayest know—Zeus who controls this earth,...’). The new 
Liddell and Scott has a nu:nber of such instances of the apparent omission 
of an explanatory main clause. Perhaps John i. 22 ought to be regarded as 
similar: but the frequent occurrence of what I have called the imperatival 
iva lays this other possibility open. 

* On Jesus’s words in Mark xii. 15 (¢éperé ror Snvdpiov iva dw), Dr. A. E. J. 
Rawlinson (note ad loc) says: ‘Translate and punctuate “‘ Bring me a denarius. 
Let me look at it.””’ Possibly we have here another instance of the independent 
iva-clause. The reply of Bartimaeus to Jesus (‘PafBovvi, iva avaBAdyw) in Mark 
x, 51 (cf. Luke xviii. 41, Matt. xx. 33) might conceivably be regarded as an 
independent sentence, but more probably it depends on the #éAw implied by 
Oédets in Jesus’s question (cf. Moulton, Prolegomena, 179, and Turner in The 
Journ. of Theol. Stud. xxix. 357 (July 1928). 

3 Cf. Jannaris in Expos. V. ix. 308 (April 1899). 

4 Cf. Jannaris, in op. cit. 306 f. He adds other possible cases. 

5 Cf. E. Abbott, Joh. Grammar, 115, 124 f. 
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for the existence of a number of clear instances of iva introducing an 
independent imperatival sentence, it would be quite unjustifiable to 
depart from the usual rendering in these last-specified passages. But 
in the light of the evidence I have presented, one is justified in 
regarding as at least worth consideration a suggestion which would 
otherwise be without foundation. Critical study not infrequently 
exemplifies this principle of judgement. 

In conclusion, I would just mention for the sake of completeness 
two important fva-passages in the Synoptic Gospels to which I have 
not yet referred. They are relevant to the present inquiry; but I do 
not propose to discuss them here because they both involve other 
difficult questions of literary and exegetical criticism, the consideration 
of which would take us too far afield. The passages I have in mind 
are— 


Mark ii. 10 = Luke v. 24 = Matt. ix. 6, Jesus’s words over the 
forgiven paralytic. 

Mark iv. 12 = Luke viii. 10; cf. Matt. xiii. 13, the explanation 
why Jesus spoke in parables. C. J. Capoux 


A SAYINGS-COLLECTION IN MARK’S GOSPEL? 


In this JourNaL for July 1939 (vol. xl, p. 277), Dr. R. H. Lightfoot 
hinted that the irregular and unequal use of the name 6 "Ingois in 
Mark might be a sign of the diverse provenance of sections of the 
Gospel. Investigation upon these lines provides some useful and 
suggestive results. 

The name occurs in the W.H. text of Mark eighty times. If we 
omit the occurrence in i. 1 and two occurrences after xv. 37 (the death 
of Jesus), and also two places (v. 7 and x. 47) where Jesus is addressed, 
the name being in the vocative, we have seventy-five places where the 
name is used in the narrative of the actual ministry. In eleven of 
these cases 6 "Inoois is the subject of a verb denoting action of some 
kind and twenty-one occurrences are in oblique cases. In the remaining 
forty-three instances 6 "Inaods is the subject of a verb of saying, and 
an utterance of Jesus follows. 

Thus in more than half the occurrences of the name in Mark’s 
account of the ministry (43 out of 75), ‘ Jesus says’ or ‘ Jesus said’ 
or an equivalent phrase is used. This proportion is the more remark- 
able in view of the comparatively small amount of space devoted to 
the teaching of Jesus in Mark. It would seem that the writer sought 
especially to emphasize the words of Jesus in this way. An analysis 
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of the way in which these sayings are introduced suggests a further 
conclusion. 

Of these forty-three occurrences of 6 "Inaois, the name is followed 
by elev in twenty-one instances and by Aéye: in twelve. Other verbs 
of saying are used very sparingly—éAeyev in three cases (v. 30, vi. 4, 
xii. 35), €@n twice (x. 29 and xii. 24), émeriunoev Adywv twice (i. 25 
and ix. 25), 7pfaro Aéyew once (xiii. 5), dwexpiOy once (xii. 29), and 
eBonoev once (xv. 34). 

We recall that the ‘unwritten sayings’ in the Oxyrhynchus papyri 
are headed Aéye: "Inoods, and that sayings of Jesus quoted by Paul 
(Acts xx. 35) and Clement of Rome (1 Cor. xiii. 2, xlvi. 8) are prefixed 
with elwev. The use here of what seems to have been a regular 
formula of quotation suggests that a collection of sayings is referred 
to. We know of at least one such collection in circulation in the first 
century (Q), which was highly valued by Luke and Matthew. Is it 
possible that this use of the formula ‘ Jesus said’ in Mark points to 
the existence of another collection, employed in these places? The 
sayings from Q used by Matthew and Luke seem in many cases to 
have existed in isolation. In the Gospels they seem to be firmly 
embedded in their contexts, but comparison of the two accounts 
often shows that the context is artificial (cf. Matt. xi. 25 ff. with Luke 
x. 21f. and Matt. viii. 11 f. with Luke xiii. 28f. in their respective 
contexts). May not Mark have used much the same method, on 
a smaller scale, if he had access to a collection of sayings ? 

Twenty-five of the sayings introduced by the formula ‘Jesus said’ 
(sixteen exactly as they stand in Mark and nine with a slight altera- 
tion) can be separated from their context and -appear to be true 
apophthegms—‘ sayings of Jesus’ current in the Church as isolated 
pronouncements. If we exclude the six occurrences from xiv. 17 to 
xv. 37—the section recording the Last Supper, the arrest, trial, and 
crucifixion (for this part of the Passion story was probably received 
by Mark as a whole)—there are only twelve of the sayings which 
seem to be firmly embedded in the narrative. These are either short 
commands (i. 25, ix. 25, X. 49) or questions (v. 30, x. 18, x. 51) or 
answers to people’s questions or injunctions to individuals (ii. 5, 
X. 21, X. §2, Xi. 29, Xi. 33, xii. 34). Im the case of the twenty-five 
‘isolated’ sayings, the verb in ten instances is elwev, and in nine 
instances it is Aéye. Other forms of Aéyew or other verbs of speaking 
are used in five instances (vi. 4, x. 29, xii. 29, xii. 35, xiii. 5). In 
each case we can suggest a reason why Mark might have altered «lev 
or Adyex, if one of these stood in his source. 

We thus arrive at the following nucleus of a first-century sayings- 
collection : 
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1. Jesus said: Come ye after me and I will make you to become 
fishers of men (Mark i. 17). 

2. Jesus said: Which is easier, to say to the paralytic, Thy sins 
are forgiven thee; or to say, Arise and take up thy bed and walk? 
(Mark ii. 8). 

3. Jesus said: They that are whole have no need of a physician, 
but they that are sick; I came not to call the righteous but sinners 
(Mark ii. 17). 

4. Jesus said: Can the sons of the bridechamber fast, while the 
bridegroom is with them? As long as they have the bridegroom with 
them they cannot fast (Mark ii. 19). 

5. Jesus said: Fear not, only believe (Mark v. 36). 

6. Jesus said: A prophet is not without honour, save in his own 
country and among his own kin, and in his own house (Mark vi. 4). 
(Cf. the Oxyrhynchus saying: Jesus says: A prophet is not acceptable 
in his own country, neither does a physician do healing upon those 
who know him.) 

7. Jesus said: All things are possible to him that believeth (Mark 
ix. 23). 

8. Jesus said: There is no man which shall do a mighty work in 
my name, and be able quickly to speak evil of me (Mark ix. 39). 

g. Jesus said: For your hardness of heart Moses wrote you (this) 
commandment (Mark x. 5). 

10. Jesus said: Suffer the little children to come unto me; forbid 
them not: for of such is the Kingdom of God (Mark x. 14). 

11. Jesus said: How hardly shall they that have riches enter into 
the Kingdom of God ! (Mark x. 23). 

12. Jesus said: How hard is it to enter into the Kingdom of God! 
(Mark x. 24). , 

13. Jesus said: With men it is impossible, but not with God: for 
all things are possible with God (Mark x. 27). 

14. Jesus said: There is no man that hath left house, or brethren 
or sisters, or mother, or father, or children, or lands, for my sake 
and for the Gospel’s sake, but he shall receive a hundredfold ... 
(Mark x. 29 f.). 

15. Jesus said: Are you able to drink the cup that I drink? or to 
be baptized with the baptism that I am baptized with ? (Mark x. 38). 

16. Jesus said: .. . To sit on my right hand or on my left hand is 
not mine to give: but it is for them for whom it hath been prepared 
(Mark x. 40). 

17. Jesus said: Ye know that they which are accounted to rule 
over the Gentiles lord it over them; and their great ones exercise 
authority over them. But it is not so among you ... (Mark x. 42 ff.). 
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18. Jesus said: Have faith in God. Verily I say unto you, whoso- 
ever shall say unto this mountain, Be thou taken up and cast into the 
sea... (Mark xi. 22 f.). 

19. Jesus said: Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, 
and unto God the things that are God’s (Mark xii. 17). 

20. Jesus said: Is it not for this cause that ye err, that ye know 
not the Scriptures, nor the power of God ? (Mark xii. 24). 

21. Jesus said: The first (commandment) is: Hear, O Israel; The 
Lord our God, the Lord is one: and thou shalt love... (Mark 
xii. 29 ff.). 

22. Jesus said: How say the scribes that the Christ is the son of 
David? . . . (Mark xii. 35 ff.). 

23. Jesus said: There shall not be left (here) one stone upon 
another, which shall not be thrown down (Mark xiii. 2). 

24. Jesus said: Take heed that no man lead you astray. Many 
shall come in my name, saying, I am he; and shall lead many astray 
(Mark xiii. 5 f.). 

25. Jesus said: . . . Ye have the poor always with you, and when- 
soever ye will ye can do them good (Mark xiv. 6). (Cf. the Oxy- 
rhynchus saying: Jesus says: You have the poor with you always, 
and when you will yoy are able to relieve their poverty.) 


We may note three points about this collection of sayings : 

(i) Most of the sayings have a primitive tone. Such an early 
collection is at least as worthy as Q to be regarded as a genuine and 
authoritative document. It is, of course, possible that other sayings 
in Mark were also in this source, the name 6 *Inaods having dropped 
out when they were incorporated in the narrative. 

(ii) In some cases these sayings are followed in Mark by other 
words of Jesus, some of which give the impression of having been 
added by the compiler of the Gospel. See e.g. Mark ii. 21 ff., ix. 40 ff., 
x. 45, Xi. 24, which follow respectively the sayings numbered 4, 8, 17, 
and 18. Possibly these sayings also came from the same collection, 
but Mark naturally did not repeat the formula ‘Jesus said’. 

(iii) There are no parables in this list. Mark has a different 
formula to introduce parabolic sayings of Jesus—éAeyev, without any 
mention of the speaker’s name. This is employed not only when 
Jesus is said to have used a parable (as in iii. 23, iv. 2, 11, 21, 24, 
26, 30) but also for explanations of his words to the crowd (vii. 9, 
14, 20) and for instances of his general teaching (xi. 17, xii. 38). It 
is possible that in these instances Mark is drawing upon another 
source, which contained parables and longer selections of the teaching 
of Jesus. Haro_p A. Guy 
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SYRIASMS IN THE WASHINGTON TEXT OF MARK 


In his edition of W in 1912, H. A. Sanders gave evidence for the 
existence of trilingual texts (42 f.) and concluded (74) that W 
represents the Greek column of a trilingual, which had reached Egypt 
in the form Greek-Latin-Syriac, the Syriac being replaced later by 
a Cop* version. He pointed out traces of Syriac influence or affilia- 
tion in the Western text of i—v. 30 (69 f.) and also in the remainder 
(75 f.), which is, according to Streeter, a Caesarean text. Sanders 
gives (75) vi. 30 ewounoev for -cav W Sy’*, as a characteristic error in 
Syriac, vi. 33 avrov for avrovs W 108.700. Arm. as an error natural 
to Syriac, vi. 55+ us ante oAny Sy* fam."3, the change arising in 
Syriac, since a different verb was used; the absence of compound 
verbs in Syriac led, he thinks, to the use of the simple verbs in W in 
Vil. 5, 1X. 32, cf. xiii. g, 12, xiv. 27. He notes (76) that in vii. 33 
W has awrvoas ets ta wra avrov with fam."? 28 Sy*; was this a Syriac- 
Caesarean reading based on viii. 23, ‘having spat into his eyes’? 

Other possible traces of influence or affiliation may be seen in the 
following : 

vi. 29 Kat npav] xndevoar W 28 is noted by Sanders without com- 
ment. Sy* alaz suggests that the origin of «nSevoa: may have been 
otf soo (curavit, Vita Rabbulae 175. 15),’ ie. ‘undertook’ the 
corpse. The Georgian, which frequently witnesses to an older Syriac 
text than the Armenian medium,’ reads et vestierunt ; on this view, 
xndevoar would not be a mere ‘arbitrary conjectural emendation’.3 

Vi. 35 75n wpa zoAAn] dy wpa rapnAGev W, cf. it (exc. a ff) vg, 
similiter Cop**."° Geo. Legg does not note Sy* qax rasa (and 
the time is past); Burkitt, however, rejected the theory of Syriac 
influence here, taking wapyABev to come from zoAAn. 

IX. 43 «ts THY yeevvay] om. Sy* W fam." 28. 435. 

x. 11f.4 transpos. W 1, similiter Sy* Geo." 

X. 14 kat] + emcrysnoas W @ fam.’ (exc. 118) fam." 543. 28. 565. Sy® ™! 
Arm. But viii. 10 ecs ra pepy] ets To opos W 28. Legg does not note 
Sy® cial (to the hill), but compares the reading of k ad finem. 
Opos must come from the Greek opy, N, opia, D2 517, not from the 
Syriac. In the same verse W reads daAyovvar, which Sanders thinks 
to be an error perhaps influenced by the Syriac (83). 


* Brockelmann, Lex. Syr. 2nd ed. 284. 
*R. P. Blake, H.T.R. 1928, 307 ff.; cf. Patrologia Orient. 20, 447 f. 
3 F, C. Burkitt, ¥.7.S. 1915-16, 13 ff. 
4S. C. E. Legg, Evangelium sec. Marcum, in loc. 
5 Burkitt, Evangelion Da-Mepharreshe, ii, 249 f. 
XLII N 
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These instances show that there was a strong streak of Syriac in 
the Caesarean texts and that they and Sy* are more closely affiliated 
than even the diagram in H.T.R. 1928, 324 f. would suggest. 

C. S. C. WILLIAMs 


LACHISH AND THE DATE OF THE EXODUS 


Tue so-called ‘early’ date of the Exodus (c. 1440) has of recent 
years derived considerable support from the two considerations : 
(1) that the excavations at Jericho confirm the Biblical account of the 
city’s destruction, and (2) that Prof. Garstang on archaeological 
grounds dates the destruction c. 1400. What does not seem to be 
as frequently realized, however, is that in this case archaeology is 
a double-edged weapon. If Jericho, as interpreted by Prof. Garstang, 
can be quoted as evidence for the ‘early’ date, Lachish, as interpreted 
by Mr. Starkey, can just as cogently be quoted for the ‘late’ date 
(c. 1220). 

With the rise of the powerful XVIIIth dynasty in Egypt at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century Lachish entered upon the most 
prosperous period in its history. For four hundred years it remained 
part of the Egyptian empire, and in no less than three different 
directions the population overflowed its walls. The small temple in 
the Hyksos fosse, which is one of the major finds, appears to have 
been erected first about 1500 and twice subsequently enlarged. Then 
¢. 1200 it was completely burned out; and the remains suggest that 
the end was sudden. Other buildings, too, were burned at the same 
time, and this points to a general calamity having overtaken the city, 
a calamity, moreover, which marks the end of an epoch. What more 
natural than to connect this event with the sack of Lachish by Joshua 
at the time of the Hebrew invasion ? 

And the argument gains force from inversion. If we persist in 
dating the invasion c. 1400 on the basis of the Jericho evidence, we 
raise complications in Lachish local history. As has been noted above 
1600-1200 were apparently four centuries of unbroken prosperity, 
into which it is very difficult, if not impossible, to fit the events of 
Joshua x. 31 ff. Indeed, short of denying the historicity of the Biblical 
record completely, we can only conclude that if Joshua really did 
attack Lachish in the middle of this period his assault must have 
been a very half-hearted affair and of his success he has left no trace. 

This is no plea for an out-of-hand rejection of the ‘early’ date of 
the Exodus in favour of the ‘late’ date. There are undoubtedly 
points both for and against each date. But it is a plea that in 
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balancing the probabilities the historian should consider Lachish'‘ 
and Mr. Starkey as well as Jericho and Prof. Garstang. 


THE CENTURION’S zais 


IN discussion of the section Matt. viii. 5—13 || Luke vii. 1-10 it is now 
generally agreed: (1) that behind both Matt. and Luke lies a Q 
original, (2) that in Q the subject of the cure was described as zais, 
(3) that the word ais is ambiguous, meaning either ‘son’ or 
‘servant’, and (4) that, although Matt. has retained the ambiguity by 
reference to zais throughout, John? has interpreted it as ‘son’, while 
Luke has interpreted it as ‘servant’. It is my purpose here to suggest 
that the meaning ‘son’ is required by the Q original, and that Luke’s 
‘servant’ is not so much an ‘interpretation’ as a ‘ misconstruction’ 
of his source. 

Whatever opinion may be held about the origin of the narrative 
settings, undoubtedly from Q is the dialogue (Matt. viii. 8-10 || Luke 
vii. 6°-g) : 

‘Lord, I am not worthy that thou shouldest come under m 
roof, but speak the word only and my servant shall be healed. 
For I also am a man under authority, having under myself soldiers, 
and I say to this one “‘Go”, and he goeth; and to another 
“Come”, and he cometh; and to my servant “‘ Do this”, and he 
doeth it.” And when Jesus heard it he marvelled and said to them 
that followed, ‘ Verily I say unto you, I have not found so great 
faith, no not in Israel.’ 

Now this translation, which is substantially that of both English 
versions, in Matt. as well as in Luke, successfully obscures the dis- 
tinction in the Greek and inevitably leads to the supposition that the 
SodAos to whom his master says ‘‘‘ Do this”, and he doeth it’ is none 
other than the waits, on whose behalf the request for healing is made. 
In view of the ambiguity of mais this may be true, and it is not 
impossible that the compiler of Q purposely used both terms for the 
sake of variety, intending the same individual. But it is surely more 
natural for the unbiased reader to see a reference to two distinct 
persons—on the one hand the SoiAos, the centurion’s household 
servant, who together with his master’s regimental subordinates is 
selected as an illustration; and on the other hand the zais, the 


* Perhaps it should be added that, so far as I can see, my plea is independent 
of the identification of Tell-ed-Duweir with Lachish (see Prof. Thomas’s 
caution in The Palestine Exploration Quarterly, Oct. 1940, pp. 148 ff.). Even 
if Tell-ed-Duweir be not Lachish, it can hardly be other than one of the cities 
in the neighbourhood which Joshua is said to have destroyed (Joshua x. 28 ff.). 

2 John iv. 46 ff. 
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centurion’s child, for whose recovery from sickness the parent is very 
naturally anxious. And this interpretation receives further support 
from the parallel incidents of Jairus’ Daughter and the Epileptic 
Boy, where both Matt.’ and Luke* use zais = ‘child’, even though 
in neither incident does the word occur in their Markan source. 

How then explain Luke’s interpretation of wats = ‘servant’? Just 
as it seems that Luke read through Mark’s Call of the Disciples 
(Mark i. 16-20) and that the word dA/yov stuck in his mind to be 
reproduced in a similar, though different, context in his own Call of 
Peter at Luke v. 3; just as it seems that he read through Mark’s 
Death of the Baptist (Mark vi. 17-29) and that the word jzdpec caught 
his eye, to reappear as den7dpe: in the immediate context at Luke ix. 7 ; 
and just as he almost certainly read through Mark vi. 45-—vili. 26 and 
preserved nothing from it save the mention of Bethsaida (Mark vi. 45 
and viii. 22), which for some odd reason appealed to him and which 
he most awkwardly made the scene of the Feeding of the Five 
Thousand at Luke ix. 10; so, I believe, he read through the Centurion’s 
mais in Q, and with doéAos impressed on his memory, formed a mental 
picture of the servant as subject of the cure, and accordingly intro- 
duced him as such into his narrative setting at Luke vii. 2 and 10. 
By so doing he has emphasized the centurion’s moral worth in his 
solicitude for his servant, much as he has emphasized his humility in 
approaching the Lord through messengers. Consequently, in the first 
instance, the centurion’s zais was identified with his d5odAos, not so 
much by design as by accident ; and I doubt if his wats would have 
ever been taken in any other sense than his ‘son’ had not his SodAos 
also been mentioned in the course of the Q conversation. 

If the above argument be sound it follows that, while we must 
still take wais as ‘servant’ at Luke vii. 7 in the light of the evangelist’s 
own misconstruction, there is no justification whatever for following 
the English versions in translating it ‘servant’ at Matt. viii. 6, 8, 
and 13. Nor again is there justification for perpetuating the Lukan 
error by continuing to refer to the incident as ‘The Centurion’s 
Servant’. We should rather unhesitatingly call it ‘The Centurion’s 
Son’. 


THE ORDER OF THE EPISTLES IN 


PROBABLY the most noteworthy feature of the Chester Beatty papyrus 
codex of the Pauline Epistles is the position assigned to Hebrews ; 
for in its arrangement of the Epistles in the order Romans—Hebrews- 
1, 2 Corinthians it is unique. Consequently it is worth observing 


* Matt. xvii. 18. ? Luke viii. 51, 54; ix. 42. 
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that the Egyptian ascetic and heretic Hieracas appears also to have 
read St. Paul in this order. 

According to the account of Epiphanius, who is our chief authority, 
Hieracas resorted to Scripture in defence of his opinions and picked 
out a number of proof texts,’ some of which Epiphanius reproduces. 
The interrelation of these texts is interesting. Not only does the 
quotation of Heb. vii. 3 after Rom. viii. 26 at Panarion Ixvii. 3 sug- 
gest that in Hieracas’s Paul Romans may have immediately preceded 
Hebrews, but the language of Panarion \xvii. 2, where Hieracas’s 
arguments against matrimony are cited, amounts almost to decisive 
proof that 1 Corinthians followed it. The full text of the latter 
passage in Epiphanius is as follows : 


Tas 5€ mpoddcers rovrwv mavtaydbev avadéyerat 
(sc. Hieracas), ws Srav eimn Ste‘ Kkairovdytacpuov Heb. xii. 14 
4 7 ? ‘ s s > ‘ » > Lm! 
Hav, od} xwpis tov Oedv ovdeis derar’. cay 
S€ eimwow (sc. opponents) adra ‘mds 6 amdarodos 
, © , ‘ e , > , eco 
épn Tiptos 6 ydpos Kai 4 Koitn apiavtos, Heb. xiii. 4 
mopvous S€ kai potxovs Kpivet 6 Beds’; Kal 
evOds émépe. adfis Adywv, ‘iwepBas 5 ddiyov 
A€yer Gre 7 Gyapos peptpva ta rot Kupiov 1 Cor. vii. 
— > , ~ , ‘ e , « 8 
m@s apécet T@ xupiw, cai % wapbévos 7 dé 33> 34 
yapjoaca pepimva mas apécet TH avdpi cai 
pepéprorac’. 


Since the Chester Beatty codex is thought to have been retrieved 
from the ruins of a church or monastery in the district of the Fayim 
and is to be dated in the early third century, while Hieracas lived at 
Leontopolis in the Delta nearly one hundred years later, it would 
seem that so far from being an idiosyncrasy of one manuscript 
belonging to a particular community, the order Romans—Hebrews- 
1, 2 Corinthians was accepted by Egyptian Christians both over a 
fairly extensive geographical area and over a considerable period of 
time. H. F. D. Sparks 


’Endvw MARK xiv. 5 


In this verse, though ézdvw has not been questioned by the com- 
mentators, there appear to be several grounds for suspicion. Of these 
the first is linguistic. "Ewdvw occurs here only in the Gospel, and it 
can be seen from the use of zAecioy at xii. 43 that other expressions 

* Epiphanius’ words are «ai dca éoriv amd rév Oeiww ypaddy, eis éavrod vobv 
Gvadefdpevos, odTws EavT@ éemeawpevoev dtomwv mAdouata, atra paiAa €avt@ wnxavn- 
Gdpevos mpos avoracw Tis abrob aipécews (Panarion \xvii. 1). 
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were available for the evangelist to convey this meaning. We must, 
of course, remember that linguistic peculiarity is not alone a sufficient 
reason for ejecting the word. 

Some support for this step is found in the fact that according to 
Legg’s apparatus ézdvw is omitted by c, k, syr. sin, Geo. I. To these 
authorities von Soden adds the three cursives 517, 954, 1675, all 
members of his J¢* group, part of the fam. 1424 which is known to 
be related to the Caesarean family. From a textual point of view the 
evidence for omission is small in numbers but imposing. 

While, however, the linguistic and textual evidence taken together 
would render the word suspect, no reason can be derived from it to 
explain the addition. Here we may find enlightenment from the 
events of our own times. During the last forty or so years the pur- 
chasing power of the pound has noticeably decreased. A like depre- 
ciation of currency took place in the first and second centuries of our 
era. During this period the standard of living remained constant, 
but while under Augustus the legionary was paid 150 denarii a year, 
under Tiberius this became 225 denarii; under Domitian 300 denarii, 
under Commodus 375, under Severus 500, and under Caracalla 750 
denarii. There was a certain debasement of coinage too, and the 
denarius which under Nero contained 93 per cent. of silver, under 
Commodus contained only 71 per cent. We may accordingly assume 
that three denarii under Nero could purchase as much as five denarii 
about A.D. 180, and a jar of ointment costing 300 denarii about A.D. 60 
would cost about 500 denarii one hundred and twenty years later. 
The textual evidence for its presence in the verse suggests that érdvw 
is a second-century addition, and once that such a depreciation had 
taken place the interpolation of érdvw or something similar would be 
called for. Subsequent and far greater depreciations would make 
a mere 300 denarii seem a trifle and would encourage the acceptance 
of the addition in the majority of our texts. 

If these lines of reasoning are correct, we have an example, such 
as C. H. Turner loved, of a few eastern and western witnesses pre- 
serving the true text against the evidence of the bulk of the tradition,’ 
as well as an example how, in details, research in different fields may 
converge on the same conclusion. 


THE DISAPPEARANCE OF Q 


Wuize the disappearance of Q has been widely regretted, very few 
have tried to see the bearing of any attempt to account for this dis- 


? Cf. ‘Suggestions from the Gospel of Mark for a new textual theory’ 
(Huffmann), 7.B.L. lvi. 347-59. 
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appearance on our hypotheses about Q. None the less the attempt is 
worth making, especially as it is a little puzzling, if certain suggestions 
about Q are accepted, why Q disappeared and Mark did not. 

Three such suggestions in particular have to be considered: the 
first, that Q is the Adyia of St. Matthew; the second, that Q was 
a larger document than the pedantic methods of statistics would 
suggest; the third, that Q had a quite developed structure with 
a Passion narrative of its own. All these points have been debated 
from both sides but in the main without the realization that the 
fuller the acceptance we give them the more difficult we make it 
to account for the total disappearance of Q outside its remains in 
Matthew and Luke. Nor is this difficulty decreased by the fact that Q, 
to be used by both Matthew and Luke, must have been a document 
of wide distribution. 

The first point, the apostolic title, is of considerable weight. The 
quotation from Papias is: Mar@aios pév obv ‘EBpaids Suadéxrw 7a 
Adyia avverdgaro, Hpurvevoev 8 adra ws hv Suvards Exactos. The 
hypothesis is that St. Matthew wrote Q in Aramaic; a Greek trans- 
lation was made of this which was incorporated into our Matthew 
and Luke, and from this incorporated document our Matthew derived 
its name. This theory is an attempt to link up Papias’ statement 
with the title of our Gospel, xara Mar@aiov, and to some degree to 
save the credit of both. On the other hand it is agreed that the 
association of our Mark with St. Mark and St. Peter in early tradition 
was one of the reasons that kept that gospel, so little used, from being 
lost. In view of the stress laid on apostolic authorship or authority 
in the early Church, this suggestion is entirely plausible. But if this 
is so, how came Q, known to be derived from the hand of St. Matthew, 
to disappear so completely ? If on the other hand Q was an anonymous 
document, it becomes as easy to understand its disappearance as it is 
hard on the Matthean hypothesis. 

Our opinions about the extent of Q are likewise determined by 
this difficulty. If the bulk of Q were contained in both Luke and 
Matthew, it would, especially if it were an anonymous document, 
disappear as well as drop out of use as soon as one of these gospels 
came into vogue and wherever it did so. If, however, there were 
considerable sections of Q contained in Matthew or Luke alone, 
Q would tend to disappear only when both these gospels came on 
the scene. If we imagine that there were elements in Q of any size 
taken over by neither Matthew nor Luke, then it becomes more 
difficult still to understand the disuse of Q. Now the complete dis- 
appearance of Q seems to require its disuse at a very early date. 
This would be explicable if it ceased to be current wherever either 
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Matthew or Luke came into use as soon as they did so (an event 
which would happen quite early) much more easily than if it were 
driven off the field only by the two gospels together. Hence the early 
disappearance of Q accords better with the hypothesis that the bulk 
of it was taken over by both Matthew and Luke than with any other 
view. 

Thirdly, the probabilities about the structure of the document 
point the same way. It has sometimes been thought that in con- 
struction Q differed little from Mark, beginning with John the Baptist 
and ending with a Passion story. It must, however, be recognized 
that a document which is more rudimentary in structure is likely to 
give place to one which is more highly developed. This is probably 
one though by no means the only reason why Matthew became the 
popular gospel. Accordingly if we imagine Q to be loosely knit and 
structurally less developed than Mark, for example, it is easier to 
understand its disappearance than if we hold that it exhibited the 
full gospel structure. In this way the probabilities make against Q 
being highly developed in structure and, for example, being possessed 
of a Passion narrative, a supposition which is on other grounds ex- 
tremely questionable. 

In urging this consideration I would not suggest that it is of equal 
weight against all three hypotheses. It is probably most telling against 
the man who would maintain all three together and each in its extreme 
form. Probably the Ady.a hypothesis is by itself the most vulnerable. 

What, then, do we think happened? At an early date Mark and Q 
were used together over a wide area, Q, that is to say the source 
deduced from common elements of Matthew and «Luke, being anony- 
mous, rather amorphous, and without a Passion narrative. Next either 
Matthew or Luke was associated with these two documents in the 
use of the Church and Q being superfluous dropped out of use. In 
the third stage, in addition to Mark, Matthew and Luke were together 
in use in the Church, and Mark was falling into the background. 
Its disappearance, though not its disuse, was prevented by its apostolic 
connexions and the late date of its fall from favour. From the fact 
of its use in John we may infer that this did not happen till the 
second century. 


THE POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS IN THE NEW 
TESTAMENT 


BEYOND observing that the possessive forms éuds, ods, 7pérepos, 
bpérepos were dropping out of use in the New Testament period, 
scholars have done little to determine the principles governing their 
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use in the New Testament itself. There are, however, several passages 
where the discovery of such principles might help to determine the 
text. 

Four ways of employing the possessives can be easily distinguished : 
the attributive, e.g. r@ €u@ dvduarr; the pronominal, of coi; the 
predicative, €uoi «iow; and the appositional, 6 xapds 6 dpérepos. 
The pronominal and predicative uses can, in contrast to the attributive, 
be classed together just as in English we use ‘mine’ for the two 
former and ‘my’ for the latter. Using this principle of division we 
can construct the following table : 


Matt. Mark Luke Acts St. Paul fFohn 1,2,3Fohn 
Pre.and Pron. = 5§ 2 6 — _— 13 I 


Attrib. 8 2 7 32 7 I 
Apposit. -_ _- - _— _ 29 I 


The remaining books provide too few examples to be worth citing. 
St. Paul is taken to include Ephesians and to exclude the Pastoral 
Epistles. 

Certain facts become clear at once. Acts and St. Paul employ the 
possessive only attributively. Only in the Johannine books can we 
discover any examples of the appositional possessives, and there they 
are the characteristic mode of use. It may, however, be said at once 
that textual evidence can provide no criterion for clarifying the variety 
of usage in John or in Matthew. Variants that decrease the examples 
of certain categories (they do not empty them) do not recommend 
themselves on other grounds. 

In Mark and Luke the position is different. At Mark v. 19 where 
tovs gous is pronominal, and x. 40 where ov is predicative, the text 
is not in doubt. At Mark ii. 18 of 5¢ coi wabnrai, pabnrai is omitted 
by B 127, 565," and at viii. 38 rods euods Adyous, Adyous is omitted by 
W k? (A. Merk refers also to Tertullian). The omitted words have 
already been suspected on other grounds, and if we make the omission 
we get a clear rule for Mark who now appears with four examples of 
the pronominal and predicative type and none of the attributive. 

This encourages us to examine Luke. In the following places there 
are no variants: vi. 30, xv. 31 bis, xxii. 42. At xvi. 12 the variation 
between 76 éudv, TO tpéerepov, To dyérepov does not affect the 
question of usage. At vi. 20 adrév, the variant for duerdépa in W, 
is an assimilation to Matt. v. 3 and is also suspect as removing a 
possessive in accordance with the linguistic tendency to drop these 
forms. In these six places they are employed predicatively or pro- 


* Cf. C. H. Turner, 7.T.S. xxviii, p. 24, note 2. 
* Ibid. xxix, p. 2 f. 
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nominally. At v. 33 of 5€ coi, waPnrai is added by (D), 1424, 1675, 
954, bcefff*r, boh, geo. This addition seemed to be derived 
from the reading of the majority of texts at Mark ii. 18. At ix. 26 
tovs €uods Adyous (cf. Mark viii. 38), Adyous is omitted by D, ael, 
syr. cur, Origen. xxii. 19 eis tiv éuiv dvdpynow occurs in the 
passage omitted by D and the Old Latin and suspected on other 
grounds by many scholars.’ From this it is clear that while examples 
of the predicative and pronominal usage are firmly rooted in the text 
of Luke, nowhere is the attributive use beyond grave suspicion on 
textual and other grounds. From this it may be deduced that we 
ought to accept the omissions in the three passages last cited and 
establish the rule that in Luke as in Mark the possessives are used 
only predicatively or pronominally. The fact that this is directly 
contrary to the practice in Acts where these forms are used only 
attributively need not be felt as a difficulty in view of the other 
linguistic differences that Professor Clark assembled in his book The 
Acts of the Apostles, pp. 396-405. 

Our conclusions then are a little clearer. In Mark and Luke we 
find only the predicative and pronominal uses; in Acts and St. Paul 
only the attributive; in Matthew and the Johannine writings both 
types of usage with.the appositional as well in John where it is 
commoner than the others combined. We have also gained a further 
criterion for deciding the reading in some passages of Mark and Luke. 

G. D. KILpatrick 


THE ARAMAIC OF tov dprov jpav Tov ériovcrov 
(Matt. vi. 11 = Luke xi. 3) 


THE unusual ézovovos has proved to be one of the most debated 
dmaf Aeydopeva in the Gospels. Origen informs us that the word was 
not employed by any Greek writer; it was neither known to the 
learned nor in current use among ordinary people. He suggested 
that it had been coined by the Evangelists themselves in order, as 
his words imply, to translate ‘the Hebrew’.? Certainly in this Word 
of Jesus, if in any other, we can be confident that a Semitic, and 
presumably an Aramaic, original underlies the Greek, and this view 
of the origin of é€mvovovos appears to be widely held. But as to what 
that Aramaic original may or may not have been, there is no con- 
sensus. 


* I hope to publish the linguistic evidence against the genuineness of xxii. 
19 b-20 later. 
? De Oratione, 27 (ed. Lommatzsch, Tom. 17, pp. 208-9). 
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Various attempts have been made to explain the word from. Hebrew 
or Aramaic.’ One such only need here be considered. Arnold Meyer,’ 
taking as the basis of his Aramaic reconstruction the text of Luke, 
believed that the petition read in the original : 19 an xuno’NT Nand 
waYva NX>, ‘bread which is sufficient for us (lit. the bread of our 
sufficiency) give us day by day’. The Aramaic phrase "nom xan, 
‘bread sufficient for me’, is found in the Targum of Prov. xxx. 8, 
‘nom NaN? "Ms, as a translation of pn Of? YT (let me eat my 
apportioned bread). The Greek clause rov dprov judy tov émovorov 
Meyer explained as a literal rendering of NiNd°"DT NM, émovaros to 
be derived (with Origen) from ézi ri odoiav, and meaning ‘zum 
Dasein gehérig’, and hence ‘ necessary, needful’. So the Peshitta 
had understood émovo.os in both places in the Gospels when it 
translated eins aco? Janus, ‘the bread of our necessity’, and this 
meaning of émovoros alone ‘ entspricht dem Geist des Gebets’. 

There are two reasons for rejecting this reconstruction of an 
Aramaic original, with its consequent derivation of ézvovevos. (a) Even 
if this abstruse meaning of the Greek adjective could be conceded, 
the two ideas, ‘our sufficient bread’ and ‘our necessary or needful 
bread’, however closely associated, are by no means equivalent, and 
émvovovos can in no way be made to mean ‘sufficient’. (6) The 
possibility and appropriateness of Meyer’s Aramaic xino"D7 NAN, 
‘our sufficient bread’, may be admitted, but it is extremely doubtful 
if any Greek writer would ever have coined so unusual an expression 
as émovo.os for ‘necessary, needful’ in order to translate it, when 
there were common and adequate Greek words to hand to render an 
idea so simple. The natural and simplest way of understanding the 
new compound is to connect it with émévar; 7 émoica, with or 
without 7pépa, is a not uncommon phrase for ‘the coming day’; 
thus (without #yépa) LXX Prov. xxvii. 1. In a context containing 
such expressions as onpepov (Matt.) or 7d Kal’ udpav (Luke), ém- 
ovovos must inevitably have been understood as ‘for, referring to, the 
coming day’. Thus the Memphitic version has rendered the phrase 
exactly ‘the bread of the coming day’: the reading of the Gospel to 
the Hebrews, ‘bread of to-morrow’ (7M), is evidence that the 
petition was so understood in the earliest period. 

Meyer’s attempted reconstruction of the original Aramaic, however, 
does suggest the source of the Peshitta’s pasamy? hsaud, ‘the bread 
of our necessity ’—namely in Prov. xxx. 8. Sy’* translates the clause 


?e.g. F. H. Chase in The Lord’s Prayer in the Early Church, Texts and 
Studies, i, pp. 45 ff.; G. Dalman, Worte Jesu, pp. 321 ff.; for others, see 
A. Meyer’s Jesu Muttersprache (Leipzig, 1896), pp. 107 ff. 

21. c. (foot-note 1). 
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in Proverbs ums Jia ud oo, ‘give me the life sufficient for 
me’: LXX has ovvrafov 8¢ por ra Sdovra Kai ra adrapxyn; LY® tribue 
tantum victui meo necessaria. The Peshitta rendering of émovdovos 
may not derive directly from the Syriac Old Testament version of 
Prov. xxx. 8, but it does appear to have borrowed from the inter- 
pretation of the clause which we find in the ancient versions. Similarly 
the reading of the Curetonian Syriac, assoc’ rasa\ , ‘continual 
bread’, appears to derive from Num. iv. 7." 

Meyer gives as the Aramaic equivalent of Luke’s 76 xaé’ 7pépav, 
ara Nav, a phrase modelled on mY NOY, corresponding 
exactly to imi oF, and found, e.g., in the Targum of 2 Chron. 
viii. 13, 14. In rendering the different Hebrew expressions for 
‘daily’, ‘day by day’, the Targum, as a rule, is a literal reflection of 
the Hebrew construction; thus the most frequent Hebrew phrase 
nr oF (e.g. Gen. xxxix. 10, Exod. xvi. 5, Prov. viii. 30, 34) is repre- 
sented in Aramaic by OY OY or ROM NY. But in the Targum to 
Esther iii. 4 a more idiomatic rendering occurs of OY) OF, ‘day by 
day’, namely, NIM NY, lit. ‘to-day and the next day’, i.e. ‘each 
day as it comes’, ‘day by day’:* the LXX of Esther iii. 4 has xa” 
éxdornv jpépav. The (not uncommon) Aramaic word x neY (or 
}NaY) is found in Palestinian Aramaic as a synonym for “M2 (to- 
morrow), and perhaps idiomatically in the combination RIM2M Rav; 
thus Gen. xix. 34 (Jerusalem Targum)? x7mmvm; Gen. xxxix. 10 
(Jer. Targ.) InNBM PT Nov; Exod. xix. 10 (Jer. Targ.) [7 XwY 
wna"; Lev. vii. 16 (Jer. Targ.) PINBVII; 2 Chron. xx. 16 NIN RaV; 
in Palestinian Syriac, John i. 29 rfstas ras (7) éravpiov). 

A simple Aramaic petition in the Lord’s Prayer : 


NINIM NY pon? (77) wa? 3am 
‘Give to us our bread, day by day’ 


* See F. H. Chase, op. cit., p. 51. Does the Palestinian Syriac eras 
<thas3, ‘our bread of riches’, come from rév aprov judy tov mAovaov, a 
corruption of tov dprov jpdy tov émovatov ? 

* Some editions of the Esther Targum (e.g. those of Walton and the Paris 
Polyglot) have NM NBVY, with the Hebrew. J. Levy, Chalddisches Worter- 
buch, i, p. 330, drew attention to the variant NM) NB, which I have been 
able to confirm (e.g. in Bragadin’s 1617 Mikra G’dola, the best of the Venice 
editions). 

3 It is not a coincidence that this expression should be found almost ex- 
clusively in the Jerusalem Targum to the Pentateuch or in the Targum to 
the Hagiographa. They were less rigorously bound to the Hebrew text, and 
their Aramaic is in consequence more idiomatic. 

* The word is a compound of RV (day) and JMR (other), ‘the other’, i.e. 
‘the next following, coming, day’. 
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would be rendered naturally and correctly tov dprov 7jyadv didov jpiv 
70 Kal’ 7pépav, as in Luke, but without rov émovovov. A translator 
of the Aramaic, however, who failed to understand the Aramaic 
idiom, or who wished to give a literal equivalent of every Word of 
Jesus, may have attempted to translate NIMBY (the coming day) 
literally, and for this purpose the word émovovos was coined from 
émevat (émotca)." 

An Aramaic equivalent of ézvovovos, in its sense ‘of, referring to, 
the coming day’, can thus be assumed to have formed a natural part 
of the original Aramaic petition. Beyond a suggestion of this general 
kind it is not possible to go with much confidence. But it is perhaps 
worth noting that the ending an in the form omar is characteristic 
of a special group of Aramaic adjectives,’ and it is possible that the 
adverb JIMMY was misunderstood by a Greek translator as an adjective 
qualifying yan, ‘our bread of to-morrow’, and for this adjective 
émovovos was coined. The word JIMMY is nowhere attested as an 
adjective in Palestinian Aramaic, but the corresponding adverb for 
‘to-day’, N31, 721, does appear to be used as an adjective, and this 
use has been noted for the word: thus Deut. xxvi. 17, 18 (Jer. Targ.) 
muny NOYYI, ‘in the world of to-day’, exactly as Lusca. would be 
used in Syriac. 

I would suggest as a reconstruction of the original Aramaic poetic 
petition, arranging the verse in synthetic parallelism > and preserving 
the liquids as far as possible :‘ 

yon? yomar® yor wa? an 
lit. ‘Give to us to-day to-morrow our bread.’ 
ie. ‘Give to us to-day and every day our bread.’ 


The Greek translator(s) may then have rendered : 


yan? yner yar mi? oan 
TOV GpTov Huy] TOV EmLovaLOV aTpEpOV (ma) in 56s (Matt.) 
76 Kal” 7pépav (Luke) 5iSov (Luke) ® 
MATTHEW BLACK 


? Luke’s text, ‘give us the bread of the coming day, day by day’, is even 
more difficult exegetically than Matthew’s. Is it possible that one original 
Greek rendering of the petition, without émovowv, has been combined by 
Luke with a second, containing the over-literal (and wrong) translation of 
the Aramaic idiom? 

2 See e.g. Néldeke, Syr. Gramm., p. 78. 

3 Cf. C. F. Burney, The Poetry of Our Lord, p. 21. 

4 Note the sibilants and dentals in the first two verses of the Prayer in 
Aramaic; cf. Burney, op. cit., p. 161. 

5 Without Waw, as OY OF, Aram. XBY ROY. 

6 There is no difference in tense in Aram. ; cf. Chase, op. cit., p. 42. 
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PILATE’S CAREER AND THE DATE OF THE 
CRUCIFIXION 


PiLaTE was Procurator of Judaea from A.D. 26 to 36. The correct 
dating of certain events in that time might be very relevant to the 
disputed date of the Crucifixion (almost certainly 30 or 33). Appar- 
ently the trouble when Pilate introduced standards into Jerusalem* 
occurred early in his term: Josephus mentions it first in both Bellum 
and Antiquities ; in the one he introduces it with the phrase zepdOeis 
eis "Iovdaiav, in the other with an alleged motive, the destruction of 
Jewish customs, which suggests a new broom; of all the provocative 
actions of Pilate it seems the most gratuitous and therefore perhaps 
due to inexperience; and in the end he yielded, ‘overcome with 
astonishment at such intense religious zeal’. 

Another rapayy, following Pilate’s use of sacred money to build 
an aqueduct,’ is identified by an attractive hypothesis with that of 
the ‘Galileans whose blood Pilate had mixed with their sacrifices’ 
(Luke xiii. 1). Galileans were often involved in political disturbances, 
and at least three men—Barabbas and the two thieves—were in 
prison about that time as Anorai—which can mean political rebels. 
Since soldiers patrolled the Temple colonnades at festival-times to 
prevent rebellions,’ it is not unlikely that the bloodshed at Pilate’s 
Biya (probably in the Antonia adjoining the Temple)‘ took place 
partly in the Temple precincts. The aqueduct affair would then have 
occurred during the Public Ministry of Christ, for the incident of 
Luke xiii. 1 appears from the context to be recent. 

Philo, extolling Tiberius’s liberal policy towards the Jews, describes 
another incident.’ Pilate having set up in the palace of Herod the 
Great gold-plated shields, without images but inscribed with the 
Emperor’s name, the Jews, after vain protests led by the four sons 
of Herod, sent a letter of complaint to Tiberius, who replied that 
the shields must be removed. The affair seems distinct from that of 
the standards. The one concerns standards, the other shields; the 
standards bore images, the shields did not ; the standards affair comes 
at the beginning of Pilate’s term, Philo’s story presupposes some years 


* Josephus, Ant. 18. 55-9; B.F. 2. 169-74. 
2 Jos. Ant. 18. 60-2; B.F. 2. 175-7. 
3 Jos. Ant. 20. 106-7, 192; B.F. 2. 224 and 5. 244. 

4 John xix. 13, of the trial of Christ, also uses Bia, where recent excavations 
show that it almost certainly refers to the Antonia. Cf. L. H. Vincent, 
‘L’Antonia et Le Prétoire’, Revue Biblique, Jan. 1933. 

5 Philo, Legatio ad Gaium, 38. 299-305. 
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of previous misrule by Pilate ;‘ in Josephus the people appeal to Pilate 
at Caesarea, and successfully ; in Philo first to Pilate unsuccessfully, 
apparently at Jerusalem, then by letter to Tiberius successfully. 

The four royal sons concerned in the protest to Pilate were no 
doubt also concerned in the appeal to Rome, for of év 7éAex wrote. 
Of five sons of Herod still possibly alive, the only two with realms of 
their own, Philip the tetrarch (if still alive) and Antipas, would 
certainly be invoked, for they above all were ovd« dmoddovres 76 TE 
afiwpa Kai tas téyas Baovléwv. Actually Antipas had a tendency 
to ingratiate himself with the Emperor at the expense of a Roman 
governor, as he showed when he anticipated Vitellius, the governor 
of Syria, in sending to the Emperor a report of the successful negotia- 
tions between Vitellius and Artabanus; which naturally annoyed 
Vitellius.* The seriousness of Antipas’s action is obvious. There are 
numerous instances in the Annals of the success of appeals to Rome 
by provincials against their governors, and both in this shields affair 
and in the trial of Christ Pilate displayed a significant fear of being 
reported to Rome. The letter might easily have caused the enmity 
of Herod and Pilate mentioned in Luke xxiii. 12. It has indeed been 
reasonably suggested that the spilling of the blood of the Galileans— 
whether or not identified with the aqueduct fracas—was the cause, 
perhaps because of a transgression of jurisdiction, imagined or other- 
wise, but, apart from our ignorance of such jurisdiction, there is 
more evidence for a clash in the shields incident. At any rate it would 
foster the enmity. St. Luke, a careful historian, says of the trial of 
Christ that Herod and Pilate were made friends ev adr rH jpépa, 
‘for before they were enemies one to another’. It is an emphatic 
statement. True, the interest of the Evangelists does tend to be 
strictly limited to the matter in hand and to prescind from other 
questions, but the express mention of the previous enmity and its 
striking termination seem to exclude any serious subsequent quarrel. 
Hence the shields incident would be dated before the Crucifixion. 
Perhaps the sending of Christ to Herod confirms this. Pilate seems 
to be trying to please Herod—and ‘ Herod seeing Jesus, was very 
glad’; certainly Pilate, after a successful appeal to Rome by Herod, 
would be in the position of appeaser. 

Now, if Philo, a strict contemporary, is to be believed, the notorious 
Sejanus was a fierce enemy of the Jews. He is an even greater enemy 


* *Corruptibility, violence, robberies, ill-treatment of the people, &c.’ 

2 Jos. Ant. 18. 104-5. Whether Josephus has confused Tiberius with Gaius, 
or Artabanus with Tiridates, is immaterial. There is no reason to doubt that 
such an incident occurred. Cf. Schiirer, Fewish People in the time of Fesus 
Christ, Div. I, vol. ii, p. 34. 
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than Flaccus, Prefect of Alexandria in 38 ;' the expulsion of the Jews 
from Italy in A.D. 19 is ascribed to him;* Tiberius is said to have 
issued a decree of toleration for the Jews after his death.3 Further, 
Sejanus’s pretensions to a cult are abundantly testified,‘ and it may 
even be significant that the Syrian legions were afterwards rewarded 
by Tiberius because ‘ nullam Seiani imaginem inter signa coluissent’.* 
Was this a concession to local Jewry? Anyway, the Jews, so troubled 
over emperor-worship, would scarcely satisfy Sejanus’s aspirations, 
nor would Sejanus overlook their reluctance. Tiberius, whose liberal 
policy towards the Jews is emphatically commended by Philo,® and 
who was a very good ruler of the provinces at least in the earlier 
years of his reign, seems to have left nearly everything to Sejanus 
between 26 and 31. Certainly the embassies and appeals from the 
provincials of the earlier years disappear from Tacitus’s account 
after 26. The stranglehold of Sejanus, so vivid in Tacitus, would 
probably extend to provincial affairs and affect the Jews. Perhaps 
Pilate was his appointment. Perhaps he inspired Pilate’s intention of 
destroying Jewish customs. 

The appeal of the Jews, then, about the shields could hardly have 
succeeded before Sejanus lost the Emperor’s confidence, about the 
end of 30.’ Sejanus actually fell, however, in October 31, and the 
Jews would probably not have written any such letter before they 
knew of his fall—perhaps in the last weeks of 31. The story as told 
in Philo seems to imply no long interval between Pilate’s offence and 
the writing of the letter, and possibly too that the incident may have 
occurred at Paschal time, when the princes would be in Jerusalem 
with the other pilgrims: all four sons would scarcely be available at 
ordinary times. This would place the affair in 32, at the Pasch. 
That, however, is a speculation, and must be distinguished from the 
more certain conclusion, that the letter must be dated not earlier than 
the end of 30. 

If the shields incident precedes the Crucifixion, the Crucifixion 
must be dated after the end of 30, i.e. 33 remains the only possible 


* Philo, In Flaccum, 1. 1. * Philo, Leg. 24. 159-60. 

3 Ibid. 161. 

4 Tac. Ann. iii. 72, iv. 2, 74; Suetonius, Tiberius, 65; Cassius Dio, Iviii. 2, 
4, 7, and cf. 5. 

5 Suet, Tib. 48. 6 Philo, Leg. 24. 159-61; 38-9. 298-305. 

7 A recent work (The Chronology of the Public Ministry of Jesus, by George 
Ogg, Cambridge, 1940) argues that even in Sejanus’s lifetime Tiberius might 
have decided in favour of the Jews in a matter involving the peace of a trouble- 
some part of the Empire. This seems unlikely. Sejanus’s ideal—and appar- 
ently his practice—was ‘sua in manu aditus’ (Tac. Ann. iv. 41). Decisions 
would depend on his attitude. 
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date. Incidentally the Pasch of 32 then becomes a very likely date 
for the shields affair, as this leaves time for the Roman correspondence 
and a necessary interval before Herod and Pilate would be inclined 
to be reconciled. Again, however, the surer and more important 
conclusion is about the date of the Crucifixion. It does indeed partly 
depend on conjectures as to what is ‘likely’ where complete evidence 
is lacking, and the more direct evidence of history and astronomy is 
capable of very divergent interpretation : thus the conclusive establish- 
ment of a two-year Public Ministry would seriously threaten the 
above theory." Yet a straw may show the way the wind blows, and 
this account of the relations of Herod and Pilate may give an indirect 
hint of the truth. At least it agrees with one of the two most likely 
dates, 33. A. D. Doy-g, S.J. 


A NOTE ON THE EPISTLE TO DIOGNETUS, X, § 1 


‘O Geds tovs avOpurous jydrnce, 51’ ods Emoinge TOV Kdopov.— 
This expression deserves a somewhat full treatment. The notion 
that the ‘ world’ was made for men is apparently of Stoic origin, but 
it does not seem to have gained currency, to any extent, earlier than 
the first century of our era; then it became common in Church 
writers, some of whom went so far as to affirm that the world was 
made for the Church (e.g. in the Visions of Hermas, ii. 4, 30a ravrnv 
[rv €xxAnoiav] 6 Kéopos Karnptic#n). The prevailing Judaistic 
belief, from the first century onward, was that the world was created 
for Jews, as we see in the Assumption of Moses, i. 12; and Harnack 
points out that even Jewish Apocalyptists wavered between the 
formulas (a) that the world was created for man, and (6) that it was 
created for Jews.* That man is the end of creation is a theory which 
no Christian philosophy can maintain, without many reservations ; 
but, as Prof. A. E. Taylor has said, there is nothing in itself absurd 
in the medieval notion that human history is the main plot of the 
drama of the Universe (Essays Catholic and Critical, p. 57). Had 
the Jews or the Church Fathers turned to Plato, they might have 


*Cf. A Two Year Ministry, by E. F. Sutcliffe, S.J., London, 1938, for 
a detailed defence of the two-year theory. 

? I have been favoured with a reference here to Moore’s Judaism, i. 383: 
‘To the question why the world was created, different answers are given: it 
was made for man (not man for the world) ; or for the sake of the righteous, 
such as Abraham and the patriarchs ; or for the sake of Israel; or for the sake 
of the Torah (religion).’ Cf. also the Syriac Baruch, xiv. 18, in Charles, 
Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, vol. ii, p. 491 (where Charles refers to 
Psalm viii. 6). That the world and all that is in it were created for the benefit 
of the ‘Faithful’ is the doctrine of the Qur’4n: see the xvith Sura. 

XLII ° 
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been led to a somewhat different conclusion. Here is a passage from 
the Laws (g03): ‘Unhappy man! you do not seem to be aware that 
this and every other creation is for the sake of the Whole, and not 
the Whole for the sake of you’—which is in line with modern science. 
‘Copernicus’, writes Prof. Joad (Philosophy for Our Time, p. 123) 
‘abolished the primacy of man’s planet in the Universe; Darwin 
abolished the primacy of man in the planet, and materialistic philo- 
sophy abolishes the primacy of mind within the man’, a conclusion 
which is no better (or more true) than the remark of Celsus, in his 
GAnOjs Adyos quoted by Origen: ‘the Universe was no more made 
for man than for the lion, the eagle, or the dolphin.’ Alexander of 
Aphrodisias (de fato, xxviii) refers to certain opponents who put 
forward the doctrine against which Celsus protests, in the following 
words: m@s oby dpodoyjoove: KdKwrov yeyovévae tav Cawv Tov 
avOpwrov, &” dv dact mdvra tadAAa yevéoBar wis avvreAécavra mpos 
Thv tovrov owrnpiav; Epictetus puts the case admirably: ‘God 
brought man into the world to be a spectator of Himself, and not 
merely a spectator but an interpreter also’ (I. vi, § 19), which leads 
one to believe that ‘that halting slave who in Nicopolis | Taught 
Arrian’ would have welcomed the magnificent definition, in the 
Scottish Shorter Catechism, of the chief end of man, which is ‘to 
glorify God and enjoy Him for ever’. 

I may now set down some quotations, by way of illustrating the 
Patristic point of view, but, first of all, by way of contrast, the 
Eucharistic prayer in the Didaché, X,§ 3: ov, déo70ra [lavroxpdrop, 
éxTwas Ta mavTa Evexev TOU OvopaTos god... «cis amdAavow iva cor 
edyapuornowow. Justin Martyr, Apol. I. x, wdvra_riv apyjv ayabov 
évra Snpsovpyjoa adrov (viz. God) &€ ayopdov vAns 8 avOpwrovs 
Sed:5dype0a—a sentence which reappears, in much the same shape, 
in Apol. 2, chap. 5. One of the leading beliefs of Aristides, the 
Apologist, is that ‘ the Mover of the world (8: od ra wdvra ovvéornxe) 
created all things for our sakes’, a view emphasized in the Baruch 
Apocalypse (an orthodox Jewish work of about A.D. 50-60): ‘Thou 
didst say that Thou wouldest make for Thy world man, as the 
administrator of Thy works, that it might be known he was by no 
means made on account of the world, but the world for him.’ In 
the Ezra Apocalypse (= 4 Ezra, vi. 55, 59) we read: [Man is made 
in Thine image, and] it is for his sake Thou didst fashion all things. 
Similarly in the Catechetical lectures of Cyril of Jerusalem (xii. 5): 
‘the world was made for man, and all things serve him.’ In the 
Epitome of Arius Didymus of Alexandria—he was tutor to the 
Emperor Augustus—the philosopher declares that ra dAAa mdvra 
yeyovévat Tovrwv évexa (i.e. for mankind at large): this quotation will 
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be found in Eusebius, Prep. Evang. 817. Lactantius several times writes 
in a similar strain, e.g. Instit. vii. 5, § 3, mundum non propter se 
Deus fecit, quia commodis ejus non indiget sed propter hominem qui 
eo utitur. So in his de ira, xiii, § 1, and again in the Institutes, vii. 3, 
§ 13, where he quotes the lines of Lucretius v. 156: 

dicere porro hominum causa voluisse parare 

praeclaram mundi naturam. 


Cicero rather varies the thought, as we see from the de natura deorum, 
I, § 23; and compare II, §§ 133, 154, where the thought is that the 
Universe exists both for gods as well as men; Mayor, ad loc., gives 
further references, including the passage in the de finibus, III, § 67. 
See also Reid on Cic. Acad. ii. 120; and a note by Newman on 
Aristot. Pol. I. viii, § 20. Lucretius v. 198 refers to the doctrine, 
only to deny it—nequaquam nobis divinitus esse paratam | naturam 
rerum. Pliny, N.H. vii, hominis causa videtur cuncta alia genuisse 
natura (without mentioning gods). There is a sentence in Porphyry 
(de abst. III. 20) which may be cited here: add’ éxeivo vy Aia 
Xpvoirmov mbavov, ws pas adrav Kai adAjAwv of Beoi xdpw ézouj- 
carro, hpav 5é ra (aa. 

No doubt other examples might be collected, but enough have 
been cited to show that the belief that the world (or Universe) was 
made for the sake of man, though of Stoic origin—so far as we know— 
was one that sank deeply into the hearts of many writers. It would 
be interesting to ascertain whether it reappears in medieval authors ; 
Iexamined—somewhat cursorily—the Policraticus of John of Salisbury, 
but without finding anything relevant to the purpose. Perhaps others 
may have better success in their search there, or elsewhere. 

E. H. BLAKENEY 


ADAPTATIONS OF THE TE DEUM LAUDAMUS 


THE most complete account of adaptations of the Te Deum easily 
accessible is that by the late Dr. J. Wickham Legg in vol. iii (pp. 35- 
40) of the Transactions of the St. Paul’s Ecclesiological Society, 1891. 
The texts given by Dr. Legg are: 

(a) From the printed Breviarium secundum ordinem vallisumbrose, 
probably to be dated 1493, (i) Hymnus ambrosianus, (ii) Hymnus 
in honore beatissime marie uirgine, (iii) Ad honorem sancte 
crucis. To (ii) he adds variant readings from an edition of 
Quignon’s Breviary printed at Lyons in 1543, and from a Bona- 
venturian Psalter by Thielman Kerver, Psalterium intemerate dei 
genitricis uirginis Marie, Paris, 1509. A reference is given to 
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a similar text printed from a Darmstadt manuscript (no. 850, 
by F. W. E. Roth in his Lateinische Hymnen des Mittelalters, 
Augsburg, 1888, p. 52 (no. 182). 

(b) Three more texts are also given in full. (i) From a Liége 
Psalter of about 1300, (ii) the text already printed by Gall Morel 
(‘ex Brev. sec. usum Gallic.’, Venetiis, 1527) in his Lateinische 
Hymnen des Mittelalters, Einsiedeln, 1868, no. 183, and (iii) the 
text given in Corner’s Magnum Promptuarium Catholicae Deuo- 
tionis, Viennae Austriae, 1672, p. 177. 

In addition to texts from these sources Dr. Legg then gives the 
version from the Bodleian manuscript Rawl. B. 214, ff. 148v, 149r 
(temp. Hen. V) previously prirced in Memorials of Henry the Fifth, 
Rolls Series, 1858. He also reprints a Te Deum Mariae Magdalenae 
from Heures de Talbot, a fifteenth-century manuscript once in the 
possession of Quaritch, and printed in M. Pellechet’s Notes sur les 
livres liturgiques des diocéses d’Autun, Chalon, et Macon, Paris et 
Autun, 1883, p. 371. 
° (i) 

To these I would add one from the Vatican manuscript lat. 10,000, 
ff. 202 r, 202 v, Breviarium Romanum fratrum Minorum, Saec. xiv. 
A copy of the same version has been added in a fourteenth- to 
fifteenth-century hand on the last folios of another Vatican manu- 
script, Ottob. Lat. 47, ff. 128 v-129 v, Psalterium fratrum Minorum et 
hymnarium, 1360. 'The readings of this latter text I give in a footnote. 
For accounts of these two manuscripts see Ehrensberger, Libri Liturgict 
Bibliothecae Apostolicae Vaticanae, 1897, pp. 246, 247, and 32, 33. 


Vat. lat. 10,000, f. 202 r. 


TE mariam laudamus 
TE dominam confitemur 
TE eterni patris sponsam 
omnis terra ueneratur 
s Tibi omnes angeli tibi celi 
et uniuerse potestates 
TIbi cuncta creatura 
angnclica delectabili 
uoce proclamant Virgo 
10 Virgo Virgo uirginum 
sine exemplo ante par- 
tum et in partu atque post 
partum TE gloriosam apostoli 
predicant TE laudabilis 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 


numerus prophetarum uirginem 
deum parituram predixerat 
TE martirum candidatus 
exercitus xpi genitricem 
glorificat TE per 
uniuersum mundum ecclesia 
sancta inuocando concelebrat 
MAtrem inmense casti 
tatis Uenerandam 
dei sponsam ueram re 
gis celestis puerperam 
SOlam sancto grauidam 
spiritu Tu es regina celi 
Tu es mater saluatoris 
Tu ad liberandum exulem 
hominem filium dei susce 
pisti in nuterum Tu ad 
dimitendum mortis 
aculeo clausissimo per 
tulisti uitam ex ubero 
Tu cum filio tuo sedes 
in gloria patris Illum 
qs domina pro nobis roga 
qui ad iudicandum 
est uenturus Te 
ergo qs tuis famulis 
subueni qui pretioso sa 
nguine filii tui retempti 
sumus Eterna fac 
pia uirgo cum sanctis tuis in 
gloria premiari Saluum 
fac populum tuum domina benedicta 
mater immaculata Et 
reges eos et extolle illos 
usque in neternum PEr si 
ngulos dies benedicimus 
te Et laudamus no 
men altissimi qui te fecit 
altissimam Dingnare 
omai laude dingnissima 
sine peccato nos custo 
dire Miserere nostri 
domina mater pietatis et 
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indulgentie fiat misericordia 
Dicnsees nos... 
60 in te maria confidimus 
IN te maria speraui 
non confundar in eternum 





8 angelica 12, 13 post pai | partum 17 martyrum 18 x 
24, 25 the g of regis is written over some other letter 27 spiritum 
31 in uterum 31-32 ad mittendum mortis aculeum 34 utero 





41 quod 42 redempti 45 pmiari 46 bndci 48 rege 
49 in eternum 53 Dignare 54 dignissima 59 filii tui domina 
super nos quia 61 in te maria atque 


(ii) 

Another text, almost identical with that printed by Mone from 
a fourteenth-century Mainz manuscript (Lateinische Hymnen des 
Mittelalters, vol. ii, no. 501), is given in Vat. lat. 9217, ff. 243r, 
243V: 1443 (Ehrensberger, op. cit., pp. 233, 234). I give the readings 
where it differs from Mone’s text : 


















2stellam 7 atque post 11 castitatis for maiestatis 12 Solam 
sancto spiritu grauidam 15 uincendo for deuicto, and clausissimo 
for clarissimo 17 tuis famulis subueni . preciosissimo uentris tui 
germine 18 in gloria 19 omit Christi . . . suam, and read 
benedicta & immaculata 23 mater miserere 24 opem tuam 
qua clamamus ei Maurice Frost 
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The Study of Theology, prepared under the direction of KENNETH E. 
Kirk, D.D., Bishop of Oxford. Pp. viii+ 484. 15s. (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1939.) 


THE volume is intended primarily for educated readers, attached to 
Christianity by upbringing, sympathy, and practice, but out of touch 
with theological studies, who feel the need to understand more fully 
the content and history of their faith and the intellectual account that 
can be offered of it. Its purpose is to survey the principal fields of 
inquiry now usually comprehended under the general term ‘ theology ’ 
and to put the reader into touch with the problems and present 
situation in each field. It consists of eleven essays, to each of which, 
except the first, is added a bibliography drawn up by the author of 
the essay. The book is not a ‘pronouncement’, but a guide to the 
present state of theological studies ; and accordingly the essays have 
been written independently of each other, each by a scholar engaged 
in the study of which he writes. The first essay, by Dr. N. P. Williams, 
entitled ‘ What is Theology ?’, stands somewhat apart from the rest. 
He surveys the whole field of theology, indicating the various particular 
studies it includes and their interconnexion as he views it. His 
classification differs somewhat, both by addition and by omission, 
from the scheme of the essays that follow, though not in a way that 
seriously disturbs the consistency of the volume. For this scheme, 
and for the selection of the authors who contribute the essays, Dr. Kirk 
is responsible. The emphasis, both in the preliminary essay and in 
the book as a whole, is upon historical, rather than upon philosophical 
or (in the more special sense) theological, inquiries: and in this it no 
doubt truly reflects the present situation of theological studies in this 
country. There is one omission that is unfortunate, though the scheme 
as a whole is sufficiently representative. Though the Philosophy of 
Religion and Moral Theology (in the technical sense) are represented 
by separate essays, the study of Ethics is not represented or even 
referred to except incidentally. Yet Ethics plainly holds a far more 
important place in Christian thought, past and present, than the more 
limited and practical study known technically as Moral Theology ; 
and this is true especially of English thought, which, since the seven- 
teenth century, has had a distinguished succession of writers on 
Ethics, but no continuous tradition of Moral Theology. The volume, 
however, is characteristically English in that, whilst there are essays 
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on the History of Christian Doctrine and on the Philosophy of 
Religion, there is none on Systematic or Dogmatic Theology as such, 
unless the late Dr. Goudge’s exposition of the Creeds, in an essay 
entitled ‘Symbolic Theology’, be so accounted. Dr. Williams, how- 
ever, gives a prominent place in his classification to the conception of 
Systematic Theology as an ideal in which theological studies should 
culminate. 

In a book of this kind it is inevitable that the different authors, 
writing independently, should adopt rather different standards of 
treatment, some simpler and more popular, some fuller and more 
systematic; and the bibliographies differ similarly, some being lists 
of useful books, others valuable classified bibliographies. The biblio- 
graphies compiled by Dr. Hamilton Thompson, who writes on 
Ecclesiastical History, and Mr. Ratcliff, who writes on Christian 
Worship and Liturgy, may be singled out as of especial value. Per- 
haps, like most collections of independent essays, the book is of value 
chiefly for the individual essays it contains, ‘rather than for any more 
systematic purpose; the more so since its purpose is not to discuss 
whether there is any distinctive meaning to be attached to the term 
‘ theological ’, distinguishing an inquiry so described from, for example, 
inquiries that are ‘historical’, ‘philosophical’, or ‘scientific’. Such 
connexion—and it is a real connexion—as the branches of study here 
treated have with each other they have as concerned, some more and 
some less exclusively, with the Christian religion, its origin and de- 
velopment, its thought, worship, and practice. 

It must suffice to indicate the scope of the particular essays, and 
to comment on a few points. The second, third, and fourth essays 
deal with Comparative Religion, the Philosophy of Religion, and the 
Psychology of Religion respectively, and are contributed by Dr. E. O. 
James, Fr. D’Arcy, and Dr. Grensted. Where, as in each of these 
essays, the field of inquiry is very wide, an account of the method 
and aim of the study might perhaps have helped the reader more 
than the necessarily selective treatment of subject-matter and particular 
conclusions given in different ways by Dr. James and Dr. Grensted. 
But Dr. James also sketches the rise of the study of Comparative 
Religion, and Dr. Grensted, who has a difficult task in view of the 
present state of psychological studies, usefully emphasizes the dangers 
of approaching religion from the point of view of some particular 
school of psychological theory and the importance of a good grounding 
in general psychological principles. Fr. D’Arcy, in a skilful and 
attractive though somewhat elusive essay, traces the gradual isolation 
of the Philosophy of Religion as a relatively distinct branch of inquiry, 
and then develops in outline an approach to its problems which is 
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Thomist in its general character. The importance and rights of 
rational argument are usefully emphasized. 

The next two essays, by Dr. Danby and Dr. Dodd, are on the 
study of the Old and New Testaments. Dr. Danby, after a brief 
account of the rise of the historical study of the Old Testament, and 
some useful remarks on the relation between literary and archaeo- 
logical investigations, gives a summary of the history of Israel and of 
Israel’s religion as this appears in the light of historical and critical 
study. The essay will be of value to many readers, and it is clearly 
arranged; though the brevity of treatment unavoidable in a short 
essay necessarily precludes discussion of many difficult and unsolved 
problems, and makes the matter appear simpler than it is. The 
bibliography is mainly confined to introductory works. Dr. Dodd 
contributes an essay which presents very clearly and attractively the 
present trends of interest in New Testament studies. It indicates 
the nature and importance of the various inquiries, linguistic, textual, 
literary, and historical, which are subsidiary to the interpretation of 
the New Testament writings, shows the importance of knowledge 
of their Jewish and Hellenistic backgrounds, and explains admirably 
the sense in which the New Testament is a foundation on which 
Christian Theology builds. For the general reader especially, the 
essay is among the more valuable in the volume. 

The next essay, by the late Dr. Goudge, is entitled ‘Symbolic 
Theology’, and offers an exposition of the creeds. Little is said of 
the history of the creeds, and the exposition is predominantly homiletic 
in manner. The essay is not really representative of present work in 
its field and is therefore less well suited to the purpose of the volume. 
A true understanding, whether of the original meaning, or of the 
present value, of the Christian formularies is not, I think, promoted 
by the mingled exposition and apologetic which is characteristic of 
the essay ; and there are regrettable statements such as that ‘ St. Paul’s 
account of the “spiritual” body seems to have been drawn from 
what he had learnt of the appearances of the Risen Lord’ (p. 270), 
and that our physical bodies decay because ‘they record our in- 
devotion and refusal of sacrifice’ (p. 285). 

Dr. Micklem writes on the History of Christian Doctrine. He 
sketches the history in brief outline, dealing successively with the 
early period and the East, St. Augustine and the West, the Reformation, 
and the modern period, taking representative thinkers as illustration. 
Hooker might have received mention. The account, though necessarily 
very summary, is interesting, especially perhaps the treatment of the 
modern period, which is rightly reckoned as dating from the beginning 
of the Aufkladrung. Perhaps not all readers will feel able wholly to 
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share the author’s optimism in thinking that the Barthian and Neo- 
Thomist movements indicate that a period of theological reconstruc- 
tion is in sight. The bibliography is useful in that, in addition to 
a short list of standard books on the history of Christian thought and 
doctrine, it provides a list of works of representative thinkers available 
in English. For some reason chronology has not been observed in 
the early part of the list; Whichcote or John Smith might have been 
a better representative of the Cambridge Platonists than Henry More ; 
and Hort’s The Way the Truth the Life would have illustrated a side 
of English religious thought in the nineteenth century not adequately 
represented. 

Dr. Hamilton Thompson contributes a most valuable essay on 
Ecclesiastical History. He begins by emphasizing the close connexion 
of ecclesiastical with general and secular history, and in illustrating 
this skilfully contrives to characterize the main periods without over- 
burdening his essay with detail. He then describes the chief primary 
sources upon which the ecclesiastical historian depends, with special 
reference to England, and has many wise things to say on their value 
and their use. The essay is interesting to the general reader and 
valuable to the student; and special gratitude is due to him for the 
long classified bibliography, which includes sections, with comment, 
on the principal collections of documents, and has a full section on 
the history of the Church of England. 

Dr. Kirk himself writes on Moral Theology in the technical meaning 
of the term. He describes its primary purpose as that of defining, 
with a view to practical instruction or direction, the minimum standard 
to which conduct must attain if it is to be adjudged worthy of the 
name ‘Christian’. He offers some defence of the study so described 
against familiar objections. The defence will probably not fully 
satisfy readers whose objections rest less upon the definitions arrived 
at than upon the ethical presuppositions and conception of authority 
that lie behind their practical application ; and, as Dr. Kirk emphasizes, 
the purpose of the study is ‘ severely practical’. The chief illustrations 

"given of its practical usefulness (not much emphasis is laid upon its 
use in the confessional) are the need to define standards that justify 
the baptism of adult converts or the excommunication of unworthy 
members of the Church; though he also thinks the study useful to 
the individual in deciding problems that face him in his own conduct. 
Practical rules are necessary ; but it may be questioned whether they 
are best arrived at by application of the analytic conclusions of Moral 
Theology concerned principally with the definition of minimum 
standards. The author also says that the practical aim of the moral 
theologian is the education of conscience. This should mean, I sup- 
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pose, education in the recognition of moral standards as such and in 
the discernment of moral distinctions as such, so that the individual 
learns to judge both truly and for himself. This is the purpose of all 
real moral teaching and example; but again it may be questioned 
whether the analysis offered by Moral Theology, with its emphasis 
on minimum standards and its almost inevitable tendency towards 
a certain conception of authority in morals, is the best means of 
attaining it. The essay, I think, does not sufficiently meet these 
widely felt objections ; partly because it contains no discussion of the 
nature of authority in moral matters. Most of the essay, however, is 
occupied by an analysis, ethical and psychological, of human behaviour; 
the purpose of the analysis being to suggest the divisions into which 
treatises on Moral Theology might suitably fall, and to show the sort 
of distinctions they must draw ; for Dr. Kirk is not satisfied with the 
traditional schemes of arrangement. He distinguishes between the 
‘action’ (which may be ‘right’ or ‘ wrong’), the ‘intention’ (which 
may be ‘ moral’ or ‘ immoral’), the ‘ motive’ (which may be ‘ virtuous’ 
or ‘vicious’), and the ‘temper’ (which may be ‘conscientious’ or 
‘unconscientious’) involved, as he holds, in any case of voluntary 
behaviour. The action, as an actual putting forth of energy, he dis- 
tinguishes from its actual or intended results. By intention he means 
what is intended, or consciously desired, not the desire itself. Motive 
is defined as a tendency to perform actions or to foster intentions 
(?to will or desire ends) of a particular kind, and thus means much 
what is sometimes called a ‘ disposition’ ; consequently, it appears to 
exclude particular desires or impulses for particular ends, though 
these also would usually be called motives. ‘Temper’ is defined as 
equivalent to conscientiousness or unconscientiousness. Dr. Kirk 
apologizes for the last term. He rightly distinguishes what he so 
names from the ‘motive’, but he appears not to note that a certain 
sort of motive is involved, e.g. desire to do an action because it is 
believed to be right. It will be noted that Dr. Kirk’s terminology 
is unusual in that in analysing moral behaviour, or conduct, he 
deliberately avoids the use of the words ‘good’ and ‘bad’, ‘duty’ 
and ‘obligation’, apparently because he regards these words as ex- 
pressing more ambiguously what his own terminology expresses less 
ambiguously but completely. It may be doubted whether it is 
desirable or possible to avoid their use, in other words whether his 
analysis is complete. On the basis of this analysis he holds that 
there is no constant relation between the ethical characteristics ‘ right’ 
or ‘wrong’, ‘moral’ or ‘immoral’, &c., which characterize the action, 
intention, &c., respectively ; so that in any particular case the action, 
for example, might be right and the intention immoral, the motive 
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vicious or again virtuous, and so on, any such combination being 
theoretically possible. But nothing further is said of the meanings of 
these terms ‘right’, ‘moral’, ‘virtuous’, or of the relations between 
them ; and his theory is not fully intelligible in the absence of some 
further explanation on the point. It would not be fair to expect full 
answers to this and other such questions in a short essay. But the 
correct analysis of moral behaviour has recently received much atten- 
tion from a series of able writers in this country, especially in Oxford ; 
and, though conclusive answers may not have been arrived at, 
Dr. Kirk’s own analysis could not, I think, stand up to arguments 
to be found in their writings. His analysis is not open to criticism 
on the ground of its complexity ; human behaviour may well be even 
more complex. But the essay does not appear to me to show recog- 
nition of the serious practical consequences to the moral welfare of 
individuals that might follow from the application, in spiritual direc- 
tion or otherwise, of a Moral Theology such as he has in view, if 
that Moral Theology were founded upon a faulty analysis of moral 
behaviour. The analysis is a difficult and intricate matter; and at 
present there is no agreed solution. The study of Moral Theology 
is one thing, its application in advising other persons or in the making 
of authoritative regulations is quite another. 

The last essay in the book is a very able and very learned survey 
of the history of Christian Worship and Liturgy by Mr. Ratcliff. 
Detailed comment upon it must be left to others better qualified to 
discuss it; but I trust it is not invidious to single it out as the most 
valuable essay in the volume. It is considerably longer than any 
other, except Dr. Williams’s preliminary survey, but no words are 
wasted. It will be intelligible, and should be very valuable, to the 
beginner in this study; but it will also certainly be of interest to 
the specialist as the careful survey and comment of an expert. 
Mr. Ratcliff covers a wide field, dealing with the New Testament, 
the genesis of Christian liturgical worship, the meaning of the 
Eucharist in early Christianity, Eastern Liturgies, the Roman Liturgy, 
worship and liturgy in the Churches of the Reformation, Anglican 
worship and the Book of Common Prayer, and the Puritans and their 
successors. The emphasis throughout is naturally upon the Eucharist, 
though other forms of worship are also included. Though compressed, 
the essay is readable and leaves a clear impression; and Mr. Ratcliff 
has judicious and original comments to make on many vexed questions 
and many particular points. The references to literature on the subject, 
both in footnotes and in the long and careful classified bibliography, 
add further to the usefulness of a remarkable essay. 

A few further words may be added on Dr. Williams’s essay 
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entitled ‘What is Theology?’ The author, with much versatility, 
contrives to survey the whole field of theological studies, and to show 
the range and complexity of the inquiries now embraced by that 
name. He also sets them forth under something like a connected 
scheme. Here he perhaps claims to see more than the facts can fully 
justify. His main division is into ‘Historical’ and ‘Systematic’ 
Theology, the former receiving the fuller attention. The division is 
sufficiently clear ; indeed the former, in a considerable measure, is the 
history of opinions on questions examined in the latter. Yet when 
he describes the ideal of Systematic Theology as ‘the attainment of 
a synoptic grasp of Christian doctrine as a . : . single, indiscerptible 
body of truth, of which every part would be seen to be determined 
by every other part, and of which the totality could be shown, and 
indeed seen by immediate inspection or intuition, to follow with 
mathematical necessity from a rational view of the nature of God as 
He really is’, even though he qualifies the ideal of such a ‘divine 
science’ by phrases such as ‘if it could be attained’, it is difficult to 
escape the feeling that what is presented to the imagination is a tour 
de force rather than a description of anything actual or even possible. 
Not even all monistic philosophers, to say nothing of theists, have 
felt justified in ascribing to the universe a unity so close as this 
description seems to postulate; and Theology remains after all a 
human study, even in ideal. And even where relatively distinct 
inquiries are logically related in a certain way, as, for example, 
Natural Theology in the order of human apprehension logically 
precedes Revealed (supposing this distinction to be justified), it does 
not follow that the conclusions actually accepted in the one study are 
similarly related to those accepted in the other; for that there are 
many conclusions in these fields that have been really demonstrated, 
or are even free from error, is more than can be soberly claimed in 
the present state of human knowledge. Theological studies, in fact, 
and the conclusions arrived at in them, fall short, not only of 
Dr. Williams’s ideal, but of an ideal far humbler and less systematic. 
I must also venture to express regret that the author, both when 
surveying historical studies and when writing of systematic theology, 
has given so much prominence to a classification by conclusions and 
so little to a classification by methods. Thus, in the sections con- 
cerned with the study of the Gospels and the history of doctrine he 
classifies recent work according to its association with a ‘Liberal 
Protestant’, an ‘Orthodox’, or a ‘Critical Orthodox’ position; and 
in the section on Systematic Theology there is a similar classification 
in terms of a distinction between ‘ intellectualist’ and ‘empiricist’. 
No doubt these labels correspond in some degree to differences of 
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fact; but many readers will be left wondering where they themselves 
belong and will be as little able to identify themselves with any of 
these positions as they will be ready to admit that they occupy some 
merely ‘mediating’ position. Moreover, such classifications—too 
frequent to-day—are inappropriate in a work intended as an intro- 
duction to theology; for its readers should not be encouraged to 
approach their study with the question in their minds ‘To what 
school of opinion do I belong?’ But the author has certainly achieved 
a feat of comprehensiveness in this essay, and his readers will not be 
surprised to find how wide is the field his knowledge enables him to 
survey. J. S. Boys Smiru 


The Bible Doctrine of Salvation : a Study of the Atdnement, by C. RYDER 
SmitH. Pp. 320. 7s. 6d. (London, The Epworth Press, 1941.) 


THE distinctive feature of this book is the approach to the New 
Testament doctrine by a relatively full study of the Old Testament 
ideas, to which (with some attention to the post-canonical conceptions) 
nearly half of the book is devoted. The topics here discussed are 
well chosen, and the quality of the work is what we should expect 
from a competent and experienced teacher of the Old Testament, 
In particular, readers should note the clear statement of the nature 
and purpose of the Old Testament sacrifices, and the warnings against 
conventional errors of interpretation, such as emphasis on the killing, 
rather than on the offering, of the sacrificial victim. 

Two outstanding results emerge for the interpretation of the New 
Testament, viz. the relegation of the sacrificial element from the 
centre to the circumference, and the importance of the corporate, or, 
as the author prefers to say, the ‘societary’ emphasis. The first is 
a needed corrective to such a book as Bishop Hicks’s The Fullness of 
Sacrifice. The sacrificial references in the New Testament are shown 
to be, in the main, illustrative and subordinate. On the other hand, 
the remarkable influence of Isaiah liii on the New Testament as a 
whole is fully recognized (though more attention should have been 
given to such links as the vicarious sufferings of the Maccabean 
martyrs). The affinities of the New Testament doctrine of salvation 
with the teaching of prophet and psalmist (rather than with Jewish 
ritual) are strongly stressed, and attention is called to what the 
prophets were, as well as to what they did. The writer is, in fact, 
more interested in the saving work done in the believer, rather than 
for him, and many readers wili feel that the other element in ‘ recon- 
ciliation’ or ‘atonement’ does not receive sufficient attention (this 
comes out, for example, in the proposal to render ‘Aaorypiov in Rom. 
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iii. 25 by the general term ‘atonement’ rather than by ‘ propitiation’). 
The ‘symbolism’ of the Old Testament sacrifices, and consequently 
their figurative use in the New Testament, is more realistic than the 
writer seems to allow; like the ‘symbolism’ of prophetic acts, it was 
regarded as effecting something. 

The corporate emphasis which dominates the book is very welcome, 
though here again it may be questioned whether the writer has deduced 
all that he might have done from it. He is so much concerned to 
present what may be called, in our terminology, the biological aspects 
of social solidarity that he does not do justice to the forensic side, 
which was so prominent in ancient thought, and certainly must be 
taken to underlie the Pauline contrast of Adam and Christ. Dr. Ryder 
Smith rightly discerns in his exposition of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
that the High Priest entering into the Holy of Holies did not simply 
‘represent’, but actually was Israel. But this truth does not receive 
similar recognition in regard to St. Paul’s conception of righteousness, 
according to which mankind condemned in Adam was acquitted in 
Christ. This ‘realism’ may be difficult for us to grasp, but it must 
always be taken into account in Biblical exegesis—whatever its value 
for the systematic reconstruction of doctrine. 

Other aspects of the Biblical teaching, relevant to the whole theme, 
which might have been brought out with advantage, are the data for 
the divine passibility in the Old Testament, and the eschatological 
emphasis in the New Testament (is it true to say that the Synoptists 
use the phrase ‘the Kingdom of God’ as a synonym of the Johannine 
‘eternal life’ ?). But no one can bring everything relevant into a single 
volume, as the author himself reminds us, and we must be grateful 
for what he has been able to do in the space at command. The book 
should prove serviceable to students, and the Old Testament part in 
particular deserves to be widely read. The New Testament part is 
more successful in regard to the experiential side of salvation than 
to the grounds on which it is conceived to rest, grounds more varied, 
perhaps, than is here recognized, and more objectively conceived. 


Hebrew Union College Annual. Vol. XV. Pp. 558+56 [Hebrew]. 
(Cincinnati, 1940.) 


Tuis volume contains fourteen contributions of very varying length. 
That by J. Morgenstern, entitled ‘The Historical Antecedents of 
Amos’, is virtually a history of Israel from David’s time until the 
eighth century, with special reference to the social and cultural 
developments. Sheldon H. Blank, in his ‘Studies in Deutero-Isaiah’, 
reaches the conclusion that the Servant is ‘Israel in the guise of 
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a martyr prophet—of a prophet after the pattern of Jeremiah’. 
H. H. Rowley (apparently the only Gentile contributor) writes use- 
fully on ‘ Jewish Proselyte Baptism ’ and emphasizes the eschatological 
association of the Johannine rite as its chief differentia. Students of 
Jewish music should consult the article by Eric Werner, comparing 
it with Catholic music. Other contributions deal with manuscripts 
and their decoration (the Hebrew text of a Geniza commentary of 
the school of Rashi is reproduced), points in the Sabbath ceremonial, 
and later Messianic belief, grammatical and exegetical studies (the 
two last contributions are written in Hebrew). Thus the specialist 
will find a considerable amount of material in this varied volume. 
The full list of the contents of previous volumes is useful for reference. 
H. WHEELER ROBINSON 


The New Testament in Basic English. Pp. vi+548. Pocket edition, 3s.; 
Library edition, 8s. 6d. (Cambridge University Press in association 
with Evans Brothers, Ltd., 1941.) 


Tuis work has been plentifully reviewed elsewhere by critics who are 
interested in it as a specimen of Basic English. From that point of 
view I have no hesitation in pronouncing it a success. Complaints 
that it is less beautiful than A.V. are foolish. Basic is an artificially 
limited language which never intended to compete on aesthetic 
grounds with any natural language. The wonder is not that this 
translation should seem jejune or clumsy beside the Vulgate or A.V., 
but that it should be so readable and smooth as, on the whole, it is. 
In these pages, however, readers will presumably be more anxious to 
hear about its merits as a translation, and here my verdict is less 
favourable. The prefatory Note would, I think, be taken by any 
reader to mean that the authors claim to be working from the Greek. 
If so, how do they come to render mdons xricews by all living things 
(Col. i. 15)? One hesitates to suppose that they have simply followed, 
and almost incredibly misunderstood, every creature in A.V., but 
I confess no other hypothesis occurs to me. In the next verse they 
again follow A.V. in obliterating the distinction between év adr@ and 
&” adrod. In Heb. xi. 1 they retain A.V.’s substance and in Col. iv. 6 
its salt—neither of them very intelligible to a reader who knows only 
Basic. Surprisingly enough, then, the Basic Testament is much less 
vulnerable as literature than as translation; but even as translation it 
will probably serve all ordinary purposes of edification and instruction. 
C. S. Lewis 
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The Chronology of the Public Ministry of Fesus, by G. Occ, D.Litt. 
Pp. x+340. 15s. (Cambridge University Press, 1940.) 


Dr. Occ has bestowed great labour on the mass of literature belonging 
to the last 120 years which deals with the chronology of the ministry 
of Jesus Christ. A merit of his book is that it brings this literature 
under review, and provides a bibliography on a fairly ample scale. 

It is well known that all the ingenuity and labour lavished on this 
chronological problem has produced hardly any agreed results. This 
has not deterred Dr. Ogg from attempting a modest chronological 
outline, which includes three theses: the Baptism lay between Nisan, 
A.D. 28 and Nisan, A.D. 29; the Galilean ministry extended from 
Tabernacles, A.D. 31 to the same feast in the following year; and the 
crucifixion took place at Passover, A.D. 33. 

The great fault of the book is that it ignores the difference which 
form-criticism has made to discussion of the length of the ministry. 
Since form-criticism began to be applied to the Gospel narratives, 
many assumptions which used to be readily and tacitly made regarding 
the knowledge possessed by the evangelists beyond what they have 
explicitly recorded, have become inadmissible. Consequently much 
of the argument whereby older writers supported their chronological 
conclusions no longer carries conviction. This fact Dr. Ogg ignores; 
and some five-sixths of his bibliography relates to work done before 
the days of form-criticism. A like attitude of mind governs the three 
chapters which review the writers of the Patristic age. Dr. Ogg 
weighs pros and cons with patience and impartiality. But the validity 
of an argument is often not a matter of pros and cons but of the 
prior assumptions. Patristic writers, for example, assumed that the 
evangelists had indefinite reserves of knowledge with regard to their 
subject. It would hardly have occurred to any of them that perhaps 
the evangelists did not know how long was the Lord’s ministry. And 
they therefore set themselves confidently to discover, by critical 
examination of the narratives, what was its duration. If, in fact, none 
of the evangelists knew with certainty how long the ministry lasted, 
their quest and that of all who have followed them in their assump- 
tions was vain. And that is the position which to-day seems probable. 

But if the Gospels will not yield an estimate of the length of the 
ministry it is not inconceivable that they may yield dates for particular 
events, and even dates for the beginning and end of the ministry. 
Even where there is a considerable history of oral transmission 
circumstantial details survive which had their matrix in fact, and 
these may enable the date of an event to be established with tolerable 
certainty. The last half of Dr. Ogg’s book, where he deals with 
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questions of date, stands therefore on a different footing from the 
first 150 pages devoted to the question of duration posed as a question 
of alternatives, One year or three? The Synoptists or St. John? 
The argument of this first half would have seemed very reasonable 
at the beginning of the century, when Goguel and Windisch, Belser 
and van Bebber, were arguing for a ministry comprised within a 
twelvemonth. But since then the prospect has changed. 

One of Dr. Ogg’s chief interests is the overthrow of the one-year 
theory. He finds its first exponents among Gnostics whom Irenaeus 
refutes. By the same token it is not likely to have been rooted in 
tradition. It might obviously be due to an impression made by the 
Synoptic narratives, And the Fourth Evangelist, who knew many 
stories connected with the Lord’s presence in Jerusalem on the occa- 
sion of one or other of the Jewish festivals, may have intended to 
correct this impression. But if so, it would not argue that he possessed 
any surer knowledge than they did what had been the actual length 
of the ministry. When we find him ending a speech at Jerusalem, 
and in the next verse describing the Lord as taking ship, it is clear 
that chronology is not in the forefront of his mind. 

Even the Patristic writers cannot, without violence, be fitted into 
the scheme of ‘one year or three?’ Dr. Ogg has to treat Irenaeus as 
an odd-man-out, and to number Melito and Tatian in the three-year 
camp rather dubiously. The fact is that Irenaeus affords an argument 
against the ‘one or three?’ alternative. He alone among early writers 
claims to base his chronology upon a living tradition. Not that he 
does not also argue from the Gospels. He appeals in particular to 
the Fourth Gospel to demolish the Gnostic assertion of a one-year 
ministry, and also to establish his contention that the Lord was 
nearing fifty at the time of His crucifixion. But he prizes tradition, 
the pith of which we may rightly seek (where Dr. Ogg fails to look) 
in the Epideixis. There we have the categorical statement that the 
Lord was crucified under Claudius. The statement cannot possibly 
be right. The supposed chronological ‘tradition’ was very likely the 
result of calculation based on the supposed age of the ‘elders’ to 
whom the Asiatic churches attributed their direct link with the facts 
of the ministry. As to the duration of the ministry, Irenaeus is quite 
indefinite, and this fact in itself gives little encouragement to believe 
that the age of the evangelists had possessed precise knowledge. But 
enough has been said of the argument of Part I of Dr. Ogg’s book. 

Part II demands more attention. In the opening chapter the author 
considers whether anything of chronological certainty can be got from 
the saying in John ii. 20, ‘forty and six years was this temple in 
building’, and returns answer in the negative. In the next he goes to 
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the bundle of chronological data given in Luke iii. 1 and 2, relating 
to the public appearance of the Baptist. He suggests that the evangelist 
obtained these data from some community which adhered to John’s 
baptism. But if this interesting thought is followed up, it leads to the 
question ‘Why did they hold such matter in tradition?’ It might, 
of course, be because they believed that at some set time from the 
moment when the word of God came to John, all his warnings would 
be fulfilled. Such a belief would be good reason for a chronological 
memorandum, and particularly for one easily intelligible in all parts 
of Palestine. The data of Luke iii. 1 and 2 are suitable for that end. 
They are not such as Luke might so probably have chosen himself 
for the guidance of Theophilus. And unfortunately they are not such 
as to provide any very useful time indication for us. Dr. Ogg, how- 
ever, thinks the year of Tiberius good enough to provide an approxi- 
mate date for the beginning of the ministry, and argues the matter 
as always with great learning. 

The next chapter attacks the great problem, that of the year of the 
crucifixion. The method is by astronomical calculation, working from 
the relation of the day of the week to the phase of the moon as it can 
be deduced from the Passion narratives. After discussion of the 
discrepancy in the Gospels as to the relation of the Last Supper to 
the Passover, Dr. Ogg reproduces arguments largely derived from 
Achelis and Fotheringham, and comes down himself in favour of 
A.D. 33 as the answer to the problem. Finally, after an appendix on 
Eisler, Dr. Ogg devotes a chapter ‘towards a chronological outline’. 
Once more his eye is closed to the implications of form-criticism, and 
he assumes that we can infer from the Synoptists that the Lord spent 
a continuous twelvemonth of ministry in Galilee. And so, by means 
of harmonization of St. John and the Synoptists, he gets his outline. 
Particularly difficult of acceptance is the suggestion (in the upshot 
designed to explain why the Synoptists ignored the Judaean ministry) 
that the journey to Galilee in John iv was on the way to a temporary 
abandonment of public ministry. 

The book contains a great deal of learning, a sprinkling of obscure 
and awkward sentences, and very few misprints. We only notice 
‘years’ for ‘days’ on p. 167, six lines from the end. W. TELFER 


“Render unto Caesar’, by Herpert Loewe. Pp. xv +141, with two 
plates of coins. 6s. net. (Cambridge University Press, 1940.) 

In this book Mr. Loewe has focused his Rabbinic learning on to the 

narrative from which the title is taken, arguing that loyalty to the King 

and State was axiomatic in the time of Christ, that though taxes and 
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tributes were found burdensome the Jews in the main submitted to 
them even if with a bad grace, and that perhaps the real point of the 
story lay in the repugnance of many Jews to ‘gazing’ on coins, or on 
anything similar, which held idolatrous devices. The answer was that 
to gaze on such devices was a matter of small importance if God were 
still honoured. It may well be felt that this treatment, demanding, 
as it does, some readjustment of the narrative in its transmitted form, 
does not do full justice to such details as the presence of the Herodians 
and the specific mention of tribute, but concentrates attention rather 
on what must seem to many to be incidental. Mr. Loewe, at any 
rate, has usefully gathered together Rabbinic material on the subjects 
of loyalty to the State and the paying of taxes, and has carefully 
tabulated and discussed the various names for the taxes of the period. 
The book was written in view of the present sharpening of the 
problem of the relation between loyalty to God and loyalty to the 
State, but it leaves to the reader the burden of discovering which 
things are Caesar’s and which are God’s. L. H. BRocKINGTON 


Etudes Bibliques: Les Epitres Catholiques (2 S. Pierre, 1, 2, 3 S. Jean, 
S. Jude), par JosepH CHaAINE. Pp. xvi+351. (Paris: J. Gabalda 
et Cie, 1939.) 


Tuts volume deals with all the Catholic Epistles except James, of 
which an edition by M. Chaine has already appeared in this series, 
and 1 Peter, for which other arrangements have been made. It may 
be said at once that the standard to which we are accustomed in the 
Etudes Bibliques is well maintained: a great mass of relevant litera- 
ture has been surveyed and the views of previous commentators are 
faithfully reported and fully discussed. There is no shirking of 
difficulties, the more notable ones receiving full and candid treatment. 
For example, a whole chapter of the Introduction to 1 John is 
devoted to the Comma Fohanneum, which is rejected as a marginal 
gloss which got into the text in the fifth century. The question of 
the relation of Jude to 2 Peter is decided in favour of the priority 
of the former, and the Petrine authorship of the latter is abandoned. 
The Epistles are furnished with special introductions (2 and 3 John 
being taken together for this purpose) and there is the customary 
layout: text and translation on opposite pages with the commentary 
beneath. The apparatus gives the readings accepted by the principal 
editors, the manuscript evidence being stated and discussed in the 
commentary where necessary. In these discussions more use might 
have been made of the important contributions of Harnack, ‘ Zur 
Textkritik und Christologie der Schriften des Johannes’ (S.B.A., 
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1915, republished in Studien, i. 105-52) and Zur Revision der Prin- 
zipien der ntlichen Textkhritik (Beitrage, Heft VII). These works 
surely deserve a place in the Bibliography. One minor text-critical 
point may be noted here. On p. 244 by a curious slip the reading 
évroAjv madadv after aAAd in 2 John 5 is attributed to the Peshitta. 
One suspects a misreading of Tischendorf’s note. The reading is in 
fact that of the Harclean (Gwynn, Remnants of the Later Syriac 
Versions, p. 149). 

M. Chaine is at his best in the exposition of the thought of the 
documents. Here he has in general given us a clear survey of the pos- 
sible interpretations of the text and a sober and reasoned judgement 
of his own. There are but few places—1 John ii. 18 (p. 167) is one 
of them—where one would be inclined to call his interpretations 
forced or far-fetched. In the note on the word mapdxAnros (p. 152f.) 
one misses a reference to Mowinckel’s important article in Z.N.W., 
1933, PP- 97-130; and in the discussion of iAacpds (153 f.) account 
should have been taken of Dodd’s article in this JouRNAL, vol. xxxii. 
In the Introduction to 1 John there is a very interesting treatment 
of parallelism in the language of the Epistle. There is a quite con- 
siderable mass of material which is carefully classified. The conclusions 
reached in this way concerning the Johannine mode of thought and 
expression have a not unimportant bearing on the exegesis of the 
text, and M. Chaine makes good use of this tool in his own exposi- 
tion. The danger is, of course, that captivated by the method the 
enthusiastic commentator may allow it more scope than the facts 
warrant, and that we may be presented with examples of ‘ parallelism’ 
which are more like the specimens of immediate inference in the old 
text-books of Formal Logic. 

There are some misprints, but none of them of a kind to mislead 
the readers of the Etudes Bibliques. 

It is a good commentary, one that we can read with pleasure and 
to which we can return with profit. T. W. Manson 


Studies and Documents, edited by Kirsopp Lake, Th.D., and SiLva 
Lake, Ph.D. (XII. The Homily on the Passion, by Melito Bishop 
of Sardis, and some Fragments of the Apocryphal Ezekiel, edited by 
CAMPBELL BONNER). Pp. x+202+2 Plates. 20s. (London: 
Christophers; Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1940.) 

Dr. Bonner is well justified in saying that ‘the recovery of Melito’s 

homily on the Passion fills a gap in the history of Christian literature’, 

and his edition of it from papyrus leaves shared by Mr. A. Chester 
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Beatty and the University of Michigan, if it provides opportunity for 
the exercise of the critical faculty of students, deserves to be welcomed 
at the same time with sincere gratitude. The homily is a Good Friday 
sermon perhaps: certainly a work which exercised a literary influence 
long after the particular occasion in the latter half of the second 
century A.D. for which it was composed. The editor’s illustrations of 
this are exceedingly interesting, and even if some of the resemblances 
can be accounted for without much difficulty on other suppositions 
than conscious or unconscious borrowing, a good deal remains to 
support a cumulative argument. The modern reader may find it even 
more curiously suggestive in its indication of the way in which a 
Christian bishop of the period thought proper to treat the subject, 
including what the editor describes as a ‘bitter and violent invective’ 
against the Jews. He is, it may be, a little hard in the criticism of 
what is styled the ‘somewhat gruesome pathos’ of another passage 
of which it is said that ‘Melito has used all the arts of emotional 
rhetoric—vigorous, even violent, metaphors and similes, paronomasia, 
balanced cola of equal length, archaic and poetical words’. That 
should at any rate attract readers without suggesting that the com- 
position is a kind of ‘declamatio’. In any case there are some 
features of his rhetoric, especially in his use of antithesis which seems 
to have been specially congenial to his mind, for which Melito could 
have claimed to be following precedents of high authority and hardly 
questionable orthodoxy. This consideration will also have to be borne 
in mind in any examination of the way in which the writer’s theology 
is either disclosed by formal statement or inferred by implication. 
The editor speaks in one place of ‘a naive modalism in thought, 
which gave no offence to the author’s contemporaries, but could not 
be acceptable after the doctrine of the Catholic church had been 
more definitely formulated’, and says in another that ‘ Melito’s words 
carry more than a suggestion of modalism’. Formally the professional 
theologian would probably agree with him, yet the historical student, 
viewing the argument and its method of presentation from a some- 
what different angle, may be reasonably justified in hesitating to 
agree, while admitting that exact judgement is hampered by the 
unfortunately incomplete preservation of one or two passages. How- 
ever, the existing text, extending to considerably more than 600 
complete lines, is an account of the subject-matter and the method 
of handling sufficient in bulk to raise the interesting problem how 
far Melito is to be regarded as typical of his age, how far like St. Peter 
Chrysologus in a later day to be viewed as standing a little apart from 
the line of development and teaching represented to us by greater 
names. No addition to our knowledge of the second century A.D. can 
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be safely dismissed as unimportant; but it seems possible so far as 
present investigation has gone that this new ‘find’ upon which the 
editor has spent so much patient labour, may not only point the way 
to further discussion and even discovery, in the way of identification 
of further fragments whether znonymous or pseudonymous, but come 
to be assigned high value on its own account. 

Students of Professor Bonner’s edition of ‘The Last Chapters of 
Enoch in Greek’ (no. VIII in the same series) will remember his 
account of the contents of the codex which once contained that 
work, this homily of Melito, and something else now surviving only 
in three fragments from the middle of columns of text. It is these 
fragments which are transcribed as ‘Fragments of the Apocryphal 
Ezekiel’ in the eight pages which form the second section of the 
present work. In this case also the publication may provide a basis 
for future discovery, for it furnishes an addition both to Resch’s 
Agrapha and to the account of the Apocryphal Ezekiel contributed 
to this JOURNAL by Dr. M. R. James (7.7.S. xv. 236-43), as his editor 
points out. One of the fragments is, as he also notes, nearly the same 
as the quotation in Clement of Alexandria (Paed. 1. 84. 2-4). The 
others leave much for the future. CLAUDE JENKINS 


Selections from St. Fohn Chrysostom. The Greek Text edited with 
Introduction and Commentary by J. F. D’Atton, D.D. Pp. viii+ 
395- 8s. 6d. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne Ltd., London, 1940.) 


Tuis selection of passages forms an attractive introduction to the 
life, eloquence, and teaching of Chrysostom and to many aspects of 
the ecclesiastical history of the period. It includes considerable 
extracts from the de Sacerdotio, the homilies, and the letters. Mon- 
signor D’Alton writes lively introductory essays to the various sections 
of his selection and excellent notes on the text, for which he draws on 
the modern literature of the subject as well as on his own store of 
scriptural and classical learning. The extensive bibliographies would 
have proved more useful to students, had the dates of publication 
of the works been added, with some indication of their scope and 
character. H. J. CARPENTER 


Early Churches in Palestine, by J. W.Crowroort (the Schweich Lectures 
of the British Academy, 1937). Pp. xvii+ 166, 22 text figures (one 
folding), frontispiece, and 30 plates. 8s. 6d. (London, Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press, 1941.) 


No ONE is more competent than Mr. Crowfoot to write on this 
subject, and though much of the present work is either a summary 
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or an expansion of material already published by him or by other 
well-known authorities, it rightly forms a subject by itself; so that it 
was well worth putting these Schweich Lectures into book form. 
Until recently, ‘Early Churches in Palestine’ would have meant to 
most people Bethlehem, Jerusalem, and possibly Ezra; not surpris- 
ingly, as the buildings there are the only ones now standing complete, 
but Mr. Crowfoot stresses the amount of material of other churches 
that still exists, and the recent thorough investigation of Gerasa 
(Jerash) has transformed the whole outlook. The full discussion 
here—illustrated by seven text-figure plans and ten photo-plates—of 
the eleven churches on that site is valuable, as it throws much light 
on liturgical uses and ceremonial in this semi-oriental region of the 
Early Christian world. The plans of the Gerasa churches, fortunately 
fully recoverable, show the prevalence of the basilican type there 
during the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries, the exceptions being the 
cross-in-square fifth-century church of the Apostles, Prophets, and 
Martyrs, and circle-in-square sixth-century church of St. John the 
Baptist. Gerasa must have been a wonderful place in the seventh 
century, with its Cathedral and two other churches (see figs. 4 and 9) 
skilfully adapted to the earlier planned buildings of what is still 
one of the most impressive sites of Graeco-Roman times; though 
Mr. Crowfoot reminds us that the real architectural significance of 
the ecclesiastical buildings lay in their interiors. 

The portions of the book of most general interest are chap. II— 
‘The Foundations of Constantine’; chap. III, sect. 2—‘The Parts 
of the Church’; and chap. V—‘ Decoration’, particularly sect. 2. 
The two structures of absorbing interest to everyone—the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem and the Constantinian Church of 
the Nativity at Bethlehem (see chap. V, p. 119 f., and pl. XI, for its 
mosaic floor)—are dealt with thoroughly in chap. II. Mr. Crowfoot’s 
inference on p. 28 is important—‘the shrines were not built for 
liturgical worship but that all might see the places where Christ was 
born and buried and rose from the dead’. This inferentially accepts 
the opinion of most archaeologists in a position to know all the facts, 
that Calvary and the Tomb were practically adjacent. Though it is 
not strictly in Palestine, the inclusion, with illustrations, of the earliest 
known church, that at Dura-Europos, is welcome; also the latest 
plan of the Cathedral at Bosra from the author’s own researches. 
The discussion of the intent of early wall paintings, as at Dura— 
‘chosen to teach the doctrines of the Church’—is full of interest; 
also the reference to the plan form of the Dome of the Rock (p. 139 
and pl. XXII). 

The plates, which are excellent and show valuable material from 
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various sources, include a good drawing of the reconstruction of an 
early chancel by Elizabeth Crowfoot. Two of them show wall paintings 
(too few, alas! have survived) from Dura, and sixteen show floor 
mosaics ; those (apart from Bethlehem, already mentioned) from Tabgha 
—a transeptal basilica unique in Palestine—and from St. John Baptist, 
Gerasa, being of exceptional interest. The splendid capitals at 
Bethlehem (pl. XXVIII) are full of character, and neither Wiegand’s 
‘academic correctness’ nor the author’s ‘frigid and repressed’ can 
be quite accepted ; it might perhaps be questioned if ‘triapsidal’ is 
applicable to a natural expansion of the pure basilican plan (pp. 70 ff.), 
especially when Justinian’s church at Bethlehem is quite rightly called 
triapsidal (p. 83); the facts about the comparative plan relationships 
of nave and aisles in Constantine’s and Justinian’s churches there 
are not made clear (see figs. 2 and 16 and attendant descriptions). 
The word ‘order’ at end of par. 1, p. 34, though presumably the 
architectural meaning is intended, is vague; on the next line ‘ basilical’ 
might better be ‘ basilican’; on p. 27, ‘(pl. X)’ should read ‘ (pl. XI)’; 
on p. 37, ‘1’ for sub-heading of chapter should be ‘1’; on p. 95 
(note), ‘ Vogiié’ should be ‘de Vogiié’; and in the Index, ‘ Lethaby, 
W.’ should be ‘Lethaby, W.R.’ But these are slight blemishes in 
a very good book which should find a place in many libraries ; beauti- 
fully produced, though there is a printer’s slip on p. 104. 
THEODORE FYFE 


The Elizabeth Day McCormick Apocalypse. Two volumes. Vol. i. 
A Greek Corpus of Revelation Iconography, by HaroLp R. WIL- 
LOUGHBY. Vol. ii. History and Text, by ERNeEst CADMAN COLWELL. 
8vo. Vol. i. xxxviii+602 pp. 72 plates in collotype and one in 
colour. Vol. ii.x+171 pp. 5 plates in collotype and one in colour. 
£7. 10s. the set. (The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois. 
1939. Great Britain and Ireland, Cambridge University Press.) 


THESE two volumes should prove of interest to more than one type 
of student, since the manuscript with which they deal not only con- 
tains a full and interesting version of the Apocalypse text, but is also 
illustrated with as many as 69 miniatures, a number hitherto com- 
pletely unknown in the Byzantine world, where Apocalypses are at 
best rare, and where the few that are known are very sparsely illus- 
trated. The miniatures are, indeed, late, but some of them at least are 
of real artistic quality, and the two illustrated in colour as frontispieces 
to the two volumes are really delightful pictures as well as being ex- 
tremely interesting from the iconographical point of view. Others, 
to judge from the monochrome illustrations, show a less masterly 
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hand, and the carping critic might ask why so sumptuous a publica- 
tion has been devoted to works which, from the artistic point of view, 
are in certain cases second-rate. Such a condemnation would be 
unjust, since all the miniatures are of very great iconographical 
importance, and in addition the days when a full-page plate was 
reserved for a first-rate work of art only, while anything else was at 
best reproduced in a text figure, and at worst merely described in 
a footnote, are now past. One elaborately illustrated publication is, 
from the point of view of the art-historian or the student of icono- 
graphy, of far greater value than a whole series of analytical studies 
which lack illustrations. Even here, in a book with 73 plates in the 
first volume and 6 in the second, further reproductions of certain 
comparative material alluded to in the text would have been of great 
value. 

The first of the two volumes of this publication is devoted to a full 

description of the manuscript, its binding, and its miniatures. The 
' manuscript was the work of one Maximos and belongs to the early 
seventh century; the illustrations were, to judge from the style, done 
in northern Greece. About 1700 the volume passed into the hands 
of Parthenios of Larissa, who appears to have been a collector of 
manuscripts. For him it was rebound in a monastery near by. It 
presumably remained in Greece till quite recently, when it found its 
way to Paris, where it was bought by Miss McCormick, who after- 
wards presented it to Chicago University. 

After an outline of this history, the binding of the volume is dis- 
cussed at some length (Ch. IV). The style of the binding is typical 
of late Greek work, and shows its descent, in a direct line, from 
Byzantine art of the second golden age. An excursus into the history 
of Turkish bookbinding is thus somewhat misleading, for it tends to 
ignore the great debt which the Islamic as well as the Christian 
products of farthest Europe owed to Byzantine art. 

The greater portion of the volume is, however, devoted to a study 
of the miniatures, and the iconography of each of them is carefully 
examined and discussed. This is a most valuable piece of work, and 
its completion can have been no easy task owing to the lack of com- 
parative material. Scenes from the Apocalypse of St. John wereseldom 
illustrated in Byzantine art, and only a few are known from earlier 
times, as for instance those in the Paris Homilies of the Monk James. 
With the Palaeologue period, copies of the Apocalypse become rather 
more numerous, and some 86 examples are known between the 
thirteenth and the sixteenth century. No illustrations which are in 
any way full appear, however, before certain wall paintings on Mount 
Athos, and in these considerable western influence is to be seen, 
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more especially that of Diirer’s series of woodcuts of 1498. Western 
elements in the McCormick manuscript are analysed, and all possible 
parallels are cited, for instance the Catalonian Beati manuscripts, of 
which thirty are known, or the western depictions of Apocalyptic 
scenes in tapestries or stained glass, as for instance in the great East 
window at York. It is here that the inclusion of a few comparative 
plates would have been of the greatest use. The seventeenth-century 
Apocalypses of Russia are then mentioned, since the illustrations of 
these and of the McCormick manuscript are derived to a great extent 
from the same prototypes, and the style of both also shows the 
influence of similar extraneous influences, as for example that of Persia 
in the manner of drawing of the horses. Finally, certain icono- 
graphical, though this time not stylistic, parallels from the Hortus 
Deliciarum of the twelfth century are noted. 

The first part of the second volume is devoted to a study of 
Maximos and his literary work. Though we know little of him, he 
is an intriguing figure, for he does not so much belong to that long 
line of scholars who all through the Byzantine period, and even down 
to the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, kept alive the traditions 
of the classical world; he is rather the herald of a new age, when 
writers of learning and ability began to concern themselves with the 
tasks of editing abstruse works for the benefit of the general reader. 
Maximos’ work is thus one of the few versions of the Apocalypse 
which appeared in the common tongue before the dawn of the nine- 
teenth century. How necessary must have been such a translation 
from the ecclesiastical to the vernacular language will be readily 
appreciated by all who have been confronted even with the differences 
that exist between the spoken and written tongue of Greece to-day. 
The text of the manuscript is then given in full and is studied in the 
same cetail in this volume as were the illustrations in the preceding. 

There is a certain amount of repetition and of overlapping with 
regard to the history and description of the manuscript itself which 
would have been better eliminated. Apart from that, both the 
authors, together with the various authorities who collaborated with 
them or gave their help on points of detail, are to be congratulated 
on completing an elaborate work of research. All scholars of Byzan- 
tine art, literature, and theology owe a debt of gratitude to them, as 
well as to the University and to Miss McCormick, for enabling the 
fruits of their studies to be put before scholars in two such beautiful 
volumes. 


D. Ta.sot RIcE 
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The Monastic Order in England: a history of its development from the 
times of St. Dunstan to the Fourth Lateran Council, 943-1216, by 
Dom Davip KNOWLES. 764 pp. 45s. (Cambridge University 
Press.) 


Tuis book fulfils admirably a long-felt need. There are few subjects 
that attract more widespread interest among students of history, 
learned or unlearned, and few that are more essential to an under- 
standing of history, than the development of monasticism in England ; 
and published materials and monographs on the subject have been 
steadily accumulating during the last few generations. What has 
been lacking so far is a comprehensive and fairly large-scale synthesis, 
and this is what Dom David Knowles has set out to provide, with 
remarkable success. His period, 943-1216, is well chosen, for it has 
the advantage at once of being a critical stage in the development of 
monasticism, and of possessing abundant and well-balanced materials : 
a large but not unmanageable corpus of chronicles and biographies 
(such as the publications of the Rolls Series, which Fr. Knowles has 
carefully sifted), and a certain amount of administrative records. 
Before 943 the administrative records are almost wholly lacking; 
after 1216 they tend to become overwhelming, while the biographical 
evidence dwindles. 

The book is divided into two sections, the first (pp. 1-391) a 
historical narrative, the second (pp. 395-694) an analytical description 
of monastic institutions. It is the first part which represents in some 
ways the most original and welcome part of the work. It opens with 
a short but masterly account of the Rule of St. Benedict and of the 
development of monasticism down to 943. The historical narrative 
proper begins with the refoundation of Glastonbury by St. Dunstan 
in 943; this date is chosen because, Fr. Knowles argues, English 
monasticism had been almost extinguished during the period of the 
Danish wars, and so practically a new start had to be made; the 
monastic revival of St. Dunstan is thus seen as part of that great 
reconstruction of England that Alfred had begun. The next period, 
1066-1100, deals of course with the foundations of Anglo-Norman 
monasticism, the plantation of Norman monks and Norman monastic 
and cultural ideals, and their successful fusion with the native English 
tradition. This among other things constitutes an all-important 
chapter in the history of the Norman Conquest, and usefully supple- 
ments the work of Davis and Stenton. The period 1100-1135 repre- 
sents a kind of golden age of Anglo-Norman monasticism, a period 
of sound religious observance, solidarity, and brilliant literary culture, 
the latter best typified by the mellow humanism of William of 
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Malmesbury. Here is one more indication that in many respects the 
so-called ‘twelfth-century renascence’ in reality extends from c. 1050 
to c. 1150. The only thing one misses in this part of the book is 
a fuller treatment of St. Anselm. Under the period 1135-1175, 
Fr. Knowles gives us the best and fullest existing account of the rise 
of the Cistercians in England, in the course of which he makes 
St. Ailred stand out as one of the most important religious and 
literary figures in English history, a person comparable to Bede or 
Newman.' The last period, 1175-1216, shows in particular the 
individual houses of Black Monks developing their own esprit de corps 
and independence, together with a hardening and codifying of their 
own local customs; it was also a period of great controversies and 
lawsuits—the inevitable implications of the position that these houses 
held in the local ecclesiastical, social, and economic structure. This 
survey as a whole makes it clear that the twelfth century is the real 
turning-point and formative period in English monastic history, for 
it was then that the monasteries became permanently set and settled 
in those conditions of internal organization, of relationship to each 
other and to external society, which remained substantially the same 
until the sixteenth century. It is important to grasp this point, for it 
means that it is useless to look for any catastrophic change within 
the monastic body in the later centuries as a key to the Dissolution ; 
the drastic changes were rather those which were taking place in lay 
society. 

The second or institutional part of the book deals with such topics 
as the election and office of abbot, the recruitment of the monks, the 
obedientiary system, the daily life of the monks, hospitality and 
charity, monastic schools and monastic writers (particularly valuable 
chapters, though more stress might have been laid on the hagio- 
graphers), and the relations of the monasteries with the Holy See, 
the local Bishops and the feudal system, the appropriation of churches, 
and so forth. 

Within the big outline of the book there are interspersed a number 
of no less valuable ‘asides’, or incidental sketches and comments, 
which show learning and insight. There are for instance a number 
of character sketches, like those of Lanfranc, Henry of Blois, and 
Gilbert Foliot. There are also sketches of less well-known figures, 
such as the Abbots Ralph and Odo of Battle, and Abbot Ralph Haget 
of Fountains. The story of Ralph Haget’s conversion and spiritual 
experiences is particularly interesting and attractive; for once, in 

* To the bibliography of Ailred (p. 240n.) should be added the bibliographical 


articles of P. M. Camille Hontoir in Collectanea Ordinis Cist. Reformatorum, 
Jan., July, Oct. 1935, Jan. 1936. 
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a way that is all too rare, the chronicler lifts the curtain and shows 
us Ralph as one of the English mystics. Again, there are appreciations 
and criticisms of chroniclers and other writers, such as William of 
Malmesbury, Orderic Vitalis, Jocelin of Brakelond, Matthew Paris, 
Gerald of Wales, and Walter Map, which in some cases supply a 
very useful corrective to popular views; and the Anglo-Saxon chronicle 
of Peterborough comes in for several well-deserved tributes (pp. 184 n., 
272 n.); one can realize that even the writings of a William of 
Malmesbury are hardly enough compensation for the loss of such 
vivid vernacular writing. There are useful annotations and definitions 
to be found throughout—as for instance of the phrase districtio ordinis 
(p. 149), or Winchester as a ‘second Rome’ (p. 288 n.); contemporary 
judgements of scenery and countryside, the locus horroris et vastae 
solitudinis, beloved of the Cistercians, which goes back to Deuteronomy 
(pp. 185, 222 n.); or St. Bernard’s Experto crede (p. 221); the moral 
effect of building operations (p. 121); the various contemporary con- 
ceptions of the monastic vocation and profession, as a ‘holocaust’ 
for instance or as a species of ‘commendation’ to the patron Saint 
(p. 684-5, cf. 44). 

It is characteristic of Fr. Knowles’s handling of the subject that 
in dealing with the great monastic lawsuits of the late twelfth century, 
like the Evesham and Canterbury cases, he does not see them as 
matters for cynical amusement or even merely as deplorable scandals ; 
while deploring the distraction and waste of energy involved, he is 
careful to put them in their historical setting, and to show how the 
parties to these suits were victims of the fact that canon law and 
canonical institutions were at that time very much in a state of 
formation. It is indeed clear from the Decretals that the law of the 
Church was no abstract scheme drawn up in the legislator’s study, 
but was painfully built up from thousands of such tragi-comedies. 
It is one of the great merits of this book that throughout it Fr. Knowles 
avoids equally the romantic, the apologetic, the scandal-collecting, 
the cynical or the merely antiquarian approach. His treatment is 
at the same time wholly sympathetic and entirely candid and critical. 
It is precisely because he knows and believes what he is writing about 
that he can be such a severe critic—sometimes, some may think, 
rather too severe a critic in judging the rank and file of monastic life. 

This book is bound to be used as the standard work on the subject 
for many years to come, and it will be indispensable, coiite que cotite, 
to every library and every serious student of church history. Its 
appearance is very timely; for in these days there is something extra- 
ordinarily comforting and inspiriting in a broad sweep of monastic 
history, showing a great religious and cultural institution going on 
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and on, relentlessly, through every possible phase of under-civilization 
or over-civilization, of barbarism or decadence. It was, for instance, 
precisely the anarchy of Stephen’s reign which saw some of the most 
exquisite manifestations of English monastic life. |W. A. PANTIN 


Middle English Sermons, edited by W. O. Ross from British Museum 
MS. Royal 18 B. xxiii (Early English Text Society, Orig. Series, 
no. 209). Pp. lxvi+ 396. 30s. (Humphrey Milford, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1940.) 


It is a pleasure to welcome this admirably produced text of a fifteenth- 
century manuscript, hitherto unprinted, which once furnished the 
present reviewer with more than 160 vivid quotations for his own studies 
on medieval preaching. In the vernacular field it follows hard upon 
Miss D. M. Grisdale’s equally welcome edition of three interesting 
monastic sermons from a Worcester Cathedral manuscript, issued by 
the University of Leeds—a work that should certainly be added to 
Mr. Ross’s Bibliography in the new volume before us'—and one 
by an Austin friar, John Gregory of Newport in Monmouthshire, 
which Mr. H. G. Pfander of the University of New York has pub- 
lished in a recent sketch of Mendicant preaching in England.* All 
these examples of the art, strangely enough, appear to belong to the 
same stormy and eventful period, c. 1380 to 1415, from growing 
evidence a period of marked homiletic activity in this country. 

However, it is to an earlier volume in the same series, Mirk’s 
Festial,> that these homilies from MS. Royal 18 B xxiii form the 
natural and necessary complement, quite apart from the fact that 
three discourses of the former are to be found amongst them in the 
original manuscript. The Early English Text Society has already 
given us several treatises of the period‘ closely akin to them in 
subject-matter as well as in style. But hitherto there has been no 
actual specimen of a Liber Sermonum de tempore in prose, for the 
later medieval centuries, to counterbalance the Sermones de Sanctis 
of John Mirk with their exaggerated elements of the legendary and 
the marvellous, so apt of themselves to give a misleading impression 
of the contemporary pulpit in general. Here, then, for the most part 
in equally simple, homely language, the ‘good men and wymmen’, 

* Three Middle English Sermons from the Worcester Chapter MS. F. 10, 
Leeds School of English Language Texts and Monographs, no. v, 1939. 

2 (From MS. Univ. Coll. Oxford 97.) The Popular Sermon of the Medieval 
Friar in England (New York Univ.—Ph.D. Thesis), 1937, pp. 54-64. 

3 E.E.T.S., Ext. Series, no. 96, 1905. 

* Notably, Facob’s Well (Pt. I), Old Series, no. 115, 1900. 
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‘worshippfull sirs’, and ‘ frendes in God’ are taught the elements of 
their Faith and duty with a comparatively restrained use of the 
Legenda Aurea, Gesta Romanorum, Vitae Patrum, and similar exciting 
matter. While we may not necessarily agree with all his suggested 
groupings, Mr. Ross is certainly right in pointing out the composite 
nature of the new collection, the work of several different unknown 
authors; furthermore, that some of the sermons are academic in their 
form and ‘ Authorities’ and, at least in one or two cases, addressed 
to sophisticated and privileged audiences. Nevertheless, the naive 
element predominates, and his hint that the humility of the preacher 
who stresses his ‘ sympull connynge’ is only a typical rhetorical pose 
is scarcely borne out by the explicit statement—‘ degre of scole have 
I none’. The whole charm of the series lies, indeed, in the numerous 
references to familiar everyday things by way of illustration, things 
like the whirling dust and the puddles in the roadway, the denizens 
of the tavern and the farm, the humble tasks of housewife and 
laundress, often prettily limned in a mere word or two. To anyone 
wishing to recapture the genuine atmosphere, phrases, and habits of 
the times they teach far more than a multitude of modern handbooks 
on the subject. 

The student of Church history, likewise, should find material here 
and there to interest him. Thus, for example, one discourse’ helps 
to reinforce Miss Deanesley’s well-known arguments with regard to 
the official attitude to lay Bible-reading in the Middle Ages. The 
preacher begins by stating that God requires all His people to keep 
and understand His law, ‘that we call holywritte’, and proceeds 
encouragingly to deny the presumed objection that ‘it is forbede by 
you prestes and prelates of holy churche anny lewde man to entermette’ 
thereof. ‘Butt sir, but sir, for-asmuche as God byddep every man 
Cristen and wymman to undirstond is lawe [not merely to read it], 
and all mowe not com to pe perfite undirstondynge per-of, for sotelte 
of pis lawe and opur werldely occupacions’ which do not allow of 
the requisite ‘techynge and cunnynge’, therefore, for such the ‘law’ 
remains the Pater Noster, Ave, Creed, and the rest of the familiar 
Peckham-Thoresby prescription for layfolk. If they can rehearse 
these faithfully at the Day of Doom, then they shall ‘undirstonde 
Goddes lawe face to face’. From the previous sermon we learn that 
the age at which the medieval child was expected to know them was— 
*3if he passe vii 3ere olde’. These two discourses actually form part 
of a consecutive Sunday series of six designed to cover the prescribed 
instruction. One of them reminds us, further, that the ‘ fundamentalist’ 
attitude to Scripture is no Protestant invention.’ 


t pp. 12-15. 2 See p. 27, ll. 30-7. 
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A feature which some of these sermons share with the Festial, 
though here in richer degree, is the preacher’s anticipation of likely 
objections or queries from someone in his audience. ‘‘‘ But sir”, 
pou seiste parauntur....’ No doubt it would be possible to argue 
that this is merely a rhetorical device. But from the somewhat insulting 
tone occasionally adopted we have every right to believe rather that 
these outbursts represent genuine current types of lay criticism and 
inquiry." Future study of popular religion prior to the Reformation, 
therefore, will have to take them into account, with all their vigour 
and native shrewdness. Of kindred interest and realism are the 
popular excuses given for typical lay offences. Thus some men, we 
learn, are in the habit of avoiding their fasts on the score of ‘a feeble 
brain’, or the penance of a hair shirt because their skin is tender. 
Others have an unpleasant habit of telling their neighbour’s faults at 
Confession, while at least one of the popular excuses for swearing 
exhibits a ribald sense of humour. In view of all such scattered 
detail, it seems a pity that these volumes are not regularly furnished 
with an index of subject-matter, in addition to their notes and glossary. 
Such provision, at all events, would enhance their value for the social 
and ecclesiastical historian. 

On the doctrinal side the sermons lay the usual emphasis on good 
works,’ prayer, shrift, and penance, the terrors of Judgement and 
Hell, and the glories of Our Lady. Much of the moral instruction 
exhibits a fine spiritual temper, as, for example, when St. Gregory is 
quoted to the effect that the most steadfast prayer ‘is to penke with 
pin herte and not to speke it with pin mouthe’, or when the preacher 
utters his own warning—‘3iff pou be in evyll to pi ney3bore, how 
seyp pou pan pi Pater Noster?’ Again and again we are reminded 
that God takes the will for the deed,’ where power or possessions are 
lacking, looking to the motive rather than the outward act, unlike 
those hypocrites who ‘of Goddes metall . . . make fals money’. 


* Cf. here the recent article by Prof. Karl Young, ‘Instructions for Parish 
Priests’, in Speculum (Med. Academy of America), April 1936, vol. xi, no. 2, 
pp. 224-31. 

* At least one sermon, quoting Titus iii. 5, emphasizes that good deeds come 
only of God’s mercy and goodness, not of our own righteousness (pp. 84-5). 

3 For the sources and significance of this statement in the current doctrine, 
see the informative note by Miss H. E. Allen just published in The Bk. of 
Margery Kempe (E.E.T.S., O.S., no. 212, 1940), pp. 339-40, in which she 
describes it as ‘ highly characteristic of medieval English mysticism’. She is 
wrong, however, in her final suggestion (based on The Oxf. Dict. of Engl. 
Proverbs, p. 41) that, in its modern proverbial form, its use of the verb ‘take’ 
is no older than the time of Dean Swift (1738). For this verb appears twice 
in our sermons here (cf. p. 34, ll. 28-9, and p. 60, ll. 3-4: ‘pi good will is 
taken for a good dede’). 

XLII Q 
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Much, too, is said here of the love and friendship of Christ, ‘a sikere 
frende and a trew lovere ’, sometimes in passages of real beauty and 
intimacy, amongst which the priest’s touching ‘bargain’ with his 
people, in a Palm Sunday address based upon the text— What will 
ye give to me and I take him to you ?’ holds high place.* 

The editor’s notes at the end of his volume show with what care 
and success he has laboured to trace the various sources upon which 
his homilists have drawn. In his Introduction he stresses the fact 
that ‘a surprising number’ of their reflections on the contemporary 
human scene, including ‘some of their most commonplace allusions 
to everyday life’, seem to have been ‘derived from books or tradition, 
not from observation’. This statement has a direct and important 
bearing on the general question of homiletic influence in English 
literature. Seven years ago Dr. A. G. Little, in the English Historical 
Review, sought to deny this influence by arguing, in the case of 
Langland, that it was unnecessary to suppose that the moral poet 
went to the preacher for his sketch of the hunting parson, as the 
present writer had suggested. Poet and preacher alike, he considered, 
each had drawn his own portrait independently, direct from life. As 
against this view, the fact remains that, in this particular instance, 
a favourite description from the twelfth-century De Claustro Animae 
of Hugh de Fouilloy (frequently confounded with Hugh of St. Victor), 
subsequently repeated by generations of English homilists, reappears 
in the Vision of Piers Plowman.* Here students, of course, must 
make their own judgement about the chances of coincidence. For 
the main issue, however, they will do well to note what Mr. Ross has 
to say about similar literary conventions, as they are revealed in the 
interesting and readable homily-book which he has given us. With 
the appearance of Sister Mary Devlin’s edition of the Latin sermons 
of Bishop Brinton of Rochester we shall look forward to fresh light 
from America upon this and kindred medieval problems. 


The Book of Margery Kempe: the text from the unique manuscript 
owned by CoLoneL W. BuTLer-Bowpon, vol. i, edited by Pror. 
SANFORD BROWN MEEcH and Hope EmILy ALLEN (Early English 
Text Society, Orig. Series, no. 212). Pp. Ixviii+ 441. 20s. (Hum- 
phrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1940.) 


Tuis latest volume, in a series which is increasingly indebted to the 
zeal and enterprise of our friends across the Atlantic, presents us with 
* See pp. 30-5. 


2 See my Literature and Pulpit in Med. England, pp. 278-9. (At the time of 
writing I had not actually traced the passage to its source.) 
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the long-awaited authoritative text of what Prof. R. W. Chambers has 
already hailed as ‘the first extant biography in the English tongue’. 
Until seven years ago, the orthodox woman mystic of Lynn, who 
dictated it in its present form in the years 1436 and 1438, had 
remained merely the obscure authoress of a ‘shorte treatyse of con- 
templacyon’ extracted from her ‘ boke’ and preserved in two early 
printed editions. Readers will recall, in the closing days of 1934, the 
dramatic letter to The Times in which Miss H. E. Allen announced 
to the world her identification of a unique manuscript of the missing 
Book of Margery Kempe, discovered by Colonel Butler-Bowdon in 
his library. Two years later the owner himself produced a popular 
edition of it in modernized English, with a lively Introduction by 
Prof. Chambers, which established dame Margery’s fame and made 
her a favourite subject of discussion wherever students of religion 
and psychology met. 

The joint American editors of this new edition for scholars have 
spared no pains to provide an accurate text, annotated with a wealth 
of learning and detail that reveals the willing help of many advisers 
as well as their own wide knowledge. Prof. Meech, who is responsible 
for the textual and philological side of the work, supplies an Intro- 
duction dealing with the language and palaeography of the manuscript, 
a concluding Glossary, and his own share of Notes and Appendices. 
Miss Allen, as befits our leading authority on Richard Rolle and his 
writings, acts as interpreter of the mystical and doctrinal content. 
Apart, however, from a generous contribution to the Notes and a 
couple of brief Appendices on German female mystics, she confines 
herself, for the moment, to a somewhat clumsily written Prefatory 
Note, informing us, by the way, that her main Introduction is yet 
to come. 

Since a second volume is thus already contemplated, it is a matter 
for regret that, in the first, the editors have not seen fit to make 
a clear and comprehensive statement of their plans. From Miss Allen’s 
Prefatory Note we gather that she intends to produce ‘a synthesis of 
Margery, the mystic and the woman’, as seen against the twofold 
background of the current literature of female mysticism on the 
Continent and the long tradition of English contemplative writings 
at home. Large extracts from four massive Middle-English transla- 
tions of Continental works of female piety, hitherto unedited, are 
promised for an Appendix, together with a Bibliography, Subject- 
Index, and Chronological Table of contemporary events. 

In spite of its devout intent, the Book of Margery Kempe is not 
edifying. Her brand of mysticism is highly commonplace when it is 
not grossly egotistical and unhealthy : it calls for the expert in nervous 
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diseases rather than for one deeply versed in the language of piety. 
Even in her own day Margery’s tiresome hysterical roarings and 
sobbings (more recently diagnosed by the late Father Thurston) had 
been attributed by a shrewd Franciscan preacher at Lynn, who had 
suffered from them in the pulpit, to ‘a cardiakyl, or sum other 
sekenesse’, instead of to the special gift of God—or to the Devil, as 
others did. A greater interest lies, however, in seeing how the religious 
world of her time will act and react to this pathetic but courageous 
devotee in its midst. Here, fortunately, dame Margery, with her 
frankness, observant eye, and womanly memory for detail—the prac- 
tised memory of one who had never learnt to read—gives us a whole 
series of vivid little episodes and experiences that are patently genuine. 
All of them are interesting, some are amusing, and at least one—the 
trial-scene in the Archbishop’s chapel at York—deserves to become 
a classic. The resultant picture, be it said, in spite of a few gracious 
and saintly individuals here and there, offers little support to those 
who take the rosy view of faith and practice in pre-Reformation 
England. 


G. R. Owst 


The English Austin Friars in the time of Wyclif. By AuBREY GWYNN, 


S.J. Pp. x+295. 15s. (Oxford University Press, 1940.) 


FATHER GWYNN must have felt his task in writing this study to be 
rather like that which confronted Bishop Bale when he attempted a 
history of the Carmelites: the problem is the fragmentary nature of 
so much of the biographical and literary material, as well as the 
frequent obscurity of the chronology. Bale filled several note-books 
with his jottings on the lives and works of his former fellow-religious ; 
but Father Gwynn has succeeded in imposing some order and method 
upon his material which falls roughly into four divisions : a sketch of 
the organization of the Augustinian Hermits in England ; a study of 
Augustinian thought, particularly in its English manifestations ; some 
chapters on an influential member of the ‘ family ’ attaching itself to 
St. Catherine of Siena ; and an analysis of the relation of the Austin 
friars to Wyclif and the Wycliffite movement. The unity of the book 
lies, perhaps, in the continuity which Father Gwynn has been able to 
attribute to continental, especially Italian, influences among the 
English Augustinians, rather than in any formal sequence of cause 
and event throughout its chapters. 

The academic activities of the Austin friars may appear somewhat 
slender in comparison with the early scholarship of the Dominicans 
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and Franciscans; yet by the middle of the fourteenth century both 
Oxford (the earlier foundation) and Cambridge were ‘ international 
centres of study for all the provinces of the Order ’, and Cambridge 
had a special attraction for young mendicants : 


It is probably no mere coincidence that two notable Dominican 
theologians, Simon Boraston and Robert Holcot, were lecturing 
and studying at Cambridge about this time. Probably all four 
mendicant orders began to send some of their promising students 
to Cambridge, as a consequence of the papal bull of 1318. It is 
pleasant to think that the splendid modern library of the University 
of Cambridge shelters what seems to be the unique manuscript 
text of this great French Pope’s sermons on the beatific vision. 
Cambridge owes much to John XXII, and it is only fitting that his 
writings should find a home there. 


The theology in these studia was not of the new nominalist type 
but more conservative. As against ordinarily received views, Father 
Gwynn shows that the Augustinian theologian Gregory of Rimini was 
not one of the protagonists of the nominalist school and very far 
from accepting William of Ockham’s distinction between the ‘ two 
truths ’ of philosophy and theology. Gregory and other theologians 
like him went back to the canon of Holy Scripture, the repository of 
all theological truth; and it is striking, however natural it may 
appear, to observe the powerful influence of St. Augustine in 
Gregory’s emphasis upon the will of God, the supreme Being, whose 
free gift of predestination or reprobation determines the actions of 
man by the operation of His special grace. At the same time, while 
(in the domain of strict theology) the Austin friars went back to their 
supposed founder, some of them, under the influence of Giles of 
Rome, propounded a corresponding doctrine of the relations between 
the spiritual and temporal powers. In the seventh chapter of his 
De Ecclesiastica Potestate Giles proves that all lordship ‘ whether giving 
use or power, can only exist with justice in the Church and through 
the Church’. Lordship is a gift of God which must be founded 
upon God’s justice, and justice is only to be traced in those who are 
spiritually regenerated. The notion of spiritual regeneration as giving 
the sole title to dominium is one which occurs very prominently in 
Wyclif ; and there is no more interesting section of Father Gwynn’s 
book than the passages where he suggests this affinity between the 
two thinkers. 

As mendicants, the Austins were brought into fierce controversy 
with the secular clergy over the problem of the possessions of the 
friars. In this connexion Father Gwynn studies the career and 
writings of Archbishop FitzRalph of Armagh, and makes some 
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suggestive comments on his friendship with Bishop Grandisson of 
Exeter who may have had considerable influence upon FitzRalph. 
In earlier writings Father Gwynn analysed the objections brought by 
FitzRalph against the doctrine of Apostolic poverty, and his criticism 
of the papal privileges granted to the friars. FitzRalph’s attacks 
elicited various replies, in particular the De Vita Evangelica of 
Geoffrey Hardeby whose answer to the De Pauperie Salvatoris is 
analysed here. That the friars were able to maintain themselves 
against such powerful attacks may have been partly due to influence 
in high places. Father Gwynn points out that Augustinians like John 
Waldeby of York, Geoffrey Hardeby himself, and John Erghome, 
(to each of whom he devotes a chapter), had considerable influence in 
court circles; and he gives reason for thinking that allegorical or 
prophetical writings and political fables of a definitely tendentious 
kind can be traced to Augustinian sources. In this connexion, the 
relations between John Erghome and the Black Prince provide 
suggestive material for investigation. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of Father Gwynn’s book is his 
study of William Flete, the hermit of Lecceto. Flete left England for 
Italy in the autumn of 1359, and he figures in the letters of St. 
Catherine and in thé account given by Ser Cristophano di Cano 
Guidini, who was one of the Saint’s closest friends. To these sources 
have now been added the three letters which William Flete addressed 
to the English friars of his order in the summer of 1380, a few weeks 
after the death of St. Catherine. Flete was a remarkable figure. 
He came to his wood by the lake (Selva di Lago) to find solitude and 
peace. That an English bachelor of theology should forsake the 
schools and the task of teaching in his order, bury himself in solitude, 
never write home for twenty-one years and refuse to be written to, 
might arrest attention; but still more characteristic of il baccallicre 
was his refusal to be brought to Rome by the urgent pleadings of 
St. Catherine, who, on behalf of Urban VI asked for his counsel at 
the outbreak of the Great Schism. In her letters she reproached him 
for his obstinacy and the imputation which he cast on other members 
of her famiglia, that they were going to Rome to seek preferment. 
The Englishman obstinately refused to be drawn into the tangle of 
the Schism. But at home there were not lacking Austin friars who 
were prepared to plunge themselves into the political turmoil of the 
age. Father Gwynn shows that Wyclif, at any rate until the time 
when he began to develop his sacramental heresy, had the support of 
two prominent Austin friars, John Bankyn and Thomas Asshebourne, 
who showed themselves prepared to join him in an attack on the 
positioned clergy. Such Augustinian support of his views is worth 
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recording, but so also is the courtesy with which theologians like 
Winterton and Woodford treated him when the Augustinian friars 
found it necessary to refute the doctor with whom they had lived on 
such good terms at Oxford. 

Father Gwynn shows skill in dealing with the difficult chronological 
problems of his material. I think that he goes rather too far in his 
opposition to Misciatelli who tried to make out that William Flete 
was taking a political line in his letters of 1380. In the second of 
these letters, Flete refers to the attitude of the English Chancery 
towards benefices, and castigates royal writs of prohibition. Father 
Gwynn thinks that his remarks are quite general, and would have 
applied to royal practice at other times in the fourteenth century. It 
might be worth drawing attention to Richard II’s early letters to 
Urban VI printed in M. Perroy’s ‘ The Diplomatic Correspondence 
of Richard I1’; these and other sources to which Father Gwynn 
might have had access show that somehow or other Flete had a 
pretty shrewd knowledge of what was going on, and this he may 
well have gained from Bonaventura Badoaro of Padua who, as the 
author himself points out, had been in close contact with Urban VI 
in 1378 and 1379. But this is not to imply that Flete’s letters had 
any influence on English policy, however widely they may have been 
circulated in English convents, and in this attitude and in his dating 
of that very suspicious document, the Rationes Anglorum, Father 
Gwynn is on sure ground. I am inclined to agree with M. Perroy 
in suspecting the Rationes to have been originally written at Rome 
rather than in Aquitaine ; wherever it was put together, it was prob- 
ably meant for export. 

During the last few years, a great deal of material has accumulated 
on representative thinkers in England who discussed the problem of 
the endowment (dotatio) of the Church, and studies, not yet published, 
have been written upon Ughtred of Boldon and (of a later generation) 
Richard Ullerston, a Benedictine and a secular respectively, who 
defended that endowment. It would be desirable to have, for the 
period 1350-1420, the same kind of volume that Richard Scholz 
edited for the time of Boniface VIII: a volume of kirchenpolitische 
Streitschriften, whose authors would now no longer be unbekannte, but 
would include men like these Austin friars about whom Father Gwynn 
has written. We could then place Wyclif in his true background: if 
he initiated controversy, he also inherited it and found it all around 
him. 

E. F. Jacos 
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Visitations in the Diocese of Lincoln, 1517-1531. Edited by 
A. HAMILTON THOMPSON, vol. i, pp. civ+203. (1940. For the 
Lincoln Record Society.) 


THE great importance of the medieval archives of the diocese of 
Lincoln for the history of religion in England could not be better 
exemplified than by these records of visitations carried out during the 
episcopates of the last two pre-Reformation bishops of that see, 
William Atwater (1514-21) and John Longland (1521-47), which the 
Lincoln Record Society is now making available to students. At the 
time that they were made, the great diocese of Lincoln stretching 
from the Humber to the Thames was the most populous in England 
and second only to that of York in extent. It is not too much, 
therefore, to claim for these visitation returns that they will form an 
indispensable source of information for all who study the state of 
religion in the parishes and in the religious houses of England on the 
eve of the Reformation. Their contents are very thoroughly eluci- 
dated and their historical value appraised by their editor, Professor 
Hamilton Thompson, in a most admirable introduction, which will 
rank in itself as one of the most important contributions to the history 
of this period that has been made in recent years. 

When their publication is complete, these visitation returns will 
fill three volumes. The first volume comprises, in addition to the 
introduction which covers all the records to be printed, ruridecanal 
visitations held during the episcopate of bishop Atwater, with the 
exception of the returns relating to the archdeaconry of Northampton, 
which are missing. The second volume will contain a similar col- 
lection, though less full in detail, for the episcopate of bishop Long- 
land, together with visitation records concerning Newarke college at 
Leicester. Visitations of religious houses and of Oriel, Lincoln, and 
Brasenose colleges at Oxford will furnish the contents of the con- 
cluding volume. 

The visitation returns contained in the first of these volumes give 
no premonition of the religious crisis and upheaval which was so soon 
to agitate the clergy and people of England. ‘The criticisms and 
complaints which figure plentifully enough in the presentations of 
churchwardens here recorded suggest nothing worse than a rather 
easy-going standard of duty and conduct on the part of the clergy 
and their parishioners. It may well be doubted whether visitations 
held in the reign of George III would not be found to convey a very 
similar impression. Non-residence was common: in the archdea- 
conry of Oxford as many as a quarter of the beneficed clergy are 
reported as absentees, but that would seem to have been almost twice 
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as many as in any of the other archdeaconries of the diocese. Serious 
charges against the clergy in respect of their personal behaviour are 
not numerous. A curate who is in the habit of playing football in his 
shirt, or of wading in the Humber in search of fish, appears as an 
exceptional character. On the other hand, a comparison between the 
returns made in bishop Atwater’s time and those made in bishop 
Longland’s, raises some uncertainty, as Professor Hamilton Thompson 
points out, as to the amount of reliance that should be attached to the 
constantly recurring testimony—omnia bene. 

These returns reveal widespread dilapidation in churches and 
parsonages: but the survival at the present day of so many buildings 
here described as ruinosus indicates that their condition was not always 
as serious as the use of such a description might lead one to suppose. 
Laxity in the care of churchyards and the frequency with which 
animals were allowed to be grazed in them are particularly noticeable. 
References to moral lapses on the part of parishioners and to non- 
attendance at church are not more frequent than might be expected 
for any subsequent period. On the subject of preaching and teaching 
by the clergy these returns are largely silent. Only in the case of 
Combe, Oxon., is it noted that the curate refused to teach the 
children. 

A hope may be expressed that Professor Hamilton Thompson may 
be able to find room in the third volume for a list of English words 
occurring in these returns. In the present volume ‘ale polle’, ‘bede- 
stonys’, ‘longhouse ’, ‘ panelyng’, and ‘tumbe stonys’ are all earlier 
examples of the use of these words than those given in the O.E.D. 

The Dr. Bently who, with the Provost of Oriel, is associated with 
the parishioners of St. Mary’s, may be identified with Dr. Thomas 
Bently, a physician who lived in the parish. In the index William 
Smith, bishop of Lincoln, should have been credited with having 
been a Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge, and not of Oxford. 

A. B. EMDEN 


John Foxe and his Book, by J. F. Moztey. Pp. xi+254. 12s. 6d. 
(S.P.C.K.) 


Wuitst engaged in research for his biography of William Tyndale 
Mr. Mozley began to read Foxe’s Acts and Monuments, which he con- 
fesses to have been virgin ground to him. As he read he became 
impressed with the veracity and credibility of Foxe, and resolved to 
remove the aspersions which critics had cast upon him. Almost a 
century ago S. R. Maitland opened his famous attack on Foxe, from 
which the martyrologist’s reputation has never completely recovered. 
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Mr. Mozley’s book falls into two parts, the first biographical, and 
the second a critical examination of Foxe himself and of the charges 
of his critics. The thoroughness of his research is commendable, and 
in general he carries conviction. Moreover he allows the force of 
many criticisms ; that Foxe had an apologetic purpose, that he had 
his prejudices, that he worked in great haste with consequent in- 
accuracies, that he was not always well served by his amanuenses, and 
that his sources of oral testimony were not always reliable. But he 
justifies Foxe against the charge of deliberate falsification. Modern 
historical research, as R. W. Dixon testified, has tended steadily to 
the rehabilitation of Foxe. Mr. Mozley’s study confirms and extends 
this process. He is perhaps too contemptuous of the scientific school 
of historians, and hardly succeeds in demonstrating that all Foxe’s 
martyrs were really religious martyrs. But in substance and general 
argument he has established his position ; few historical students of 
to-day would return to the charges of Maitland; and Mr. Mozley 
deserves their gratitude for a spirited summary and defence of Foxe’s 
monumental martyrology. 


Church, State, and Christian Society at the time of the Investiture 
Contest, by G. TELLENBACH. Translated by R. F. BENNETT. 
Pp. xxii+196. 12s. 6d. (Blackwell.) 


Tu autem, pater, melius regis saeculum quam relinquis. This phrase 
from a letter of the chapter of Mainz to archbishop Siegfried, who 
had gone to Cluny as a monk and whose return was desired, might 
serve as the text of Professor Tellenbach’s interpretation of the 
significance of the pontificate of Gregory VII and of the Investiture 
contest. The chief value of his survey lies in the careful tracing of 
the dominant ideas of the Hildebrandine reforming movement through 
a longer period of development than has been hitherto conceived. It 
cannot be expected that anything new or original could be offered 
concerning the facts of that contest. But its significance has been 
variously interpreted ; and Professor Tellenbach approaches it from 
a new standpoint. 

He begins by examining the meaning of ‘ freedom’ in Christianity 
in the apostolic age. To St. Paul freedom meant not licence but 
deliverance from the powers of evil in order to become the slave of 
Christ. Freedom, therefore, is deliverance from an evil servitude and 
also acceptance of true service. Historic Christianity interpreted this 
freedom in a diversity of ways. The hermit and monk sought freedom 
by complete withdrawal from the world, whereas the ministry of the 
church worked in the world to bring it into captivity unto the 
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obedience of Christ. Hence the contrast between the ascetic and 
sacramental conceptions of the Christian hierarchy. The former 
conception would have left the laity to govern the world, the latter 
claimed for the clergy a position of influence and importance not 
only in ecclesiastical administration but also in temporal affairs. 
From this introduction the study of the Investiture contest is ap- 
proached. Historians have recognized the error of the older view 
which saw in the Hildebrandine movement an offshoot of the Cluniac 
reform. To Professor Tellenbach they are divided by a gulf; for 
Gregory VII wished to rule the world not to forsake it; and to rule 
it not through the work of Christian princes or kings but through the 
church and its hierarchy. 

The adumbration of the policy of the Hildebrandine reform is 
found by Professor Tellenbach in Cardinal Humbert’s Libri adversus 
simoniacos, which opened the contest. ‘ The great struggle had a 
three-fold scheme. On the basis of a deeper understanding of the 
nature of the Catholic church an attempt was made to remodel three 
things: first, the relations of clergy and laity with each other; 
secondly, the internal constitution of the church through the imposi- 
tion of papal primacy; and thirdly, the relations of church and 
world.’ 

In this contest Gregory tried to realize the principle of freedom or 
libertas, which implied, like justice in Plato’s Republic, the proper 
subordination of the several elements of Christendom to each other. 
If the church was in fact the extension of the Incarnation, the Body 
of Christ, then the Hildebrandine claims of its superiority to the lay 
power were reasonable. Similarly within the church the Libertas of 
the episcopate lay in acknowledging the supremacy of the papacy. 
Around these three points the struggle centred. 

Professor Tellenbach’s interpretation rests upon his exegesis of 
libertas, and his realization of the theological basis of the Hilde- 
brandine reformation. This gives a special value to his study, and 
shows the greatness of Gregory VII himself. The translation of this 
work, so carefully and thoroughly accomplished by Mr: Bennett, 
represents a real service to students of the eleventh century. 

NorMAN SYKES 


The English Church and how it works, by Cecitia M. Apy, D.Litt. 
Pp. 300. 10s. 6d. (Faber & Faber, Ltd., London, 1940.) 


Dr. Apy undertook no easy task when she set out to write, within 


less than 300 pages, an account of the English Church and how it 
works, and to make such a book both accurate and interesting. For 
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the story is in parts very complex; it requires a knowledge not of 
history only but some acquaintance with theology and with law; and, 
unless the reader is to be puzzled by technicalities and bored by 
details of administration, the expositor needs a fine sense of proportion 
and above all a clear and attractive style. These varied requirements 
Dr. Ady possesses ; her history is impeccable and her style light and 
clear, so that even the unromantic details of the constitution and 
methods of the Church Assembly lose in her hands some of their 
inevitable dryness. 

The book is in two parts: the first deals with the Government of 
the Church in five chapters concerned with its Officers, Councils, 
Law, Revenues, and Relation to the State. The second part is con- 
cerned with the Church’s Belief and Practice, its Relation to Society, 
the Anglican Communion, and Relations with other Christians. In 
addition the book opens with an Introduction on the English Church 
of To-day and ends with a short Conclusion on the Church and its 
Critics. There is further a Select Bibliography, remarkable for some 
odd omissions, and an excellent Index. ‘The book, apart from its 
technical excellence as a handbook, has a further quality: its shrewd 
and candid criticism; thus the Church Assembly, excellent as its 
work has been, is weakened by its subordination, in the last resort, 
to Parliament (p. 74); the legal system of the Church with its 
anomalies and contradictions has produced a condition to-day ‘of 
tolerated lawlessness’ (p. 100). Nevertheless, these and other weak- 
nesses, which Dr. Ady is too honest to ignore, are largely due to its 
long history, ‘its constitution has its roots in the Middle Ages’, much 
of its machinery is archaic, and ‘time and energy which should be 
given to evangelistic work are wasted upon making an antiquated 
system function reasonably well’ (p. 282). Another shrewd criticism 
is that ‘the tendency of lay men and women to leave Christian witness 
to the parson and to keep their religion to themselves is perhaps the 
chief cause of the failure of the Church to make England in any vital 
sense a Christian nation’ (p. 218), but her deep and acute knowledge 
of the history of the English Church leads her to write that ‘perhaps 
its most remarkable quality is its power of recovery’ (p. 277). 

The story of the Church bristles with controversies. Dr. Ady’s 
learning enables her to handle these with admirable fairness and 
temper ; there is no bitterness in her judgements. One or two points 
call for consideration; thus it is not quite clear why the English 
Church should have had ‘seventeen hundred years of history’ (pp. 15 
and 197) if ‘the dawn of its history’ was in the year 600 (p. 19). It 
is no function of the rural dean to induct a new incumbent (p. 37); 
that belongs rightly to the archdeacon, though admittedly is often 
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delegated. It is too strong to say that ‘there is no evidence to show 
that ... the first .. . Prayer Book of Edward VI’ was ‘submitted to 
Convocation’ (p. 62), for both Bishop Stubbs (Eccles. Courts Com- 
mission, i. 142) and the first Lord Selborne (A Defence of the Church 
of England, ed. 1887, p. 52 sq.) held that the Book received Con- 
vocation’s assent, and Lord Selborne sets out the evidence in detail. 
Dr. Ady is probably right about the fact, but there is certainly 
evidence for the other view. The statement that a priest is ordained 
‘to the ministry of the Anglican Churches throughout the world’ 
(p. 247) is, in view of the language of the Ordinal, misleading. It 
is only a detail, but the connexion between the saintly Bishop Thomas 
Wilson and the Moravians is not named. One misprint, and only 
one, is apparent: ‘role’ for ‘roll’ on p. 193; and on the same page 
the statement about Theological Colleges needs considerable correc- 
tion; an article in the Dictionary of English Church History gives the 
facts. These are spots in the sun; for the great fact is that Dr. Ady 
has written a very valuable and interesting book, and we wish it 
a very wide circulation. 


Simeon and Church Order, by CHarLes SMYTH, Fellow and Dean of 
Chapel, Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, Hon. Canon of Derby. 
Pp. xx +316, with 6 illustrations. 16s. (University Press, Cam- 
bridge, 1940.) 

Tuis book contains the Birkbeck Lectures at Trinity College, Cam- 

bridge, in 1936 and 1937. They are designed as a study of the 

origins of the Evangelical Revival in Cambridge in the eighteenth 
century, and they centre on Charles Simeon who came up to King’s 

as a Scholar from Eton in 1779, and resided till his death in 1836. 

Canon Smyth has not attempted, as he says, ‘to supersede the 

standard lives [of Simeon] by Carus (1847) and Moule (1892)’, but 

he has certainly ‘gathered a good deal of supplementary material . 

His special purpose is to stress the facts that Simeon would not preach 

in a parish without invitation from the incumbent, that he disliked 

very heartily the various systems of Dissent, and that he valued 
highly the Prayer Book services, though rather oddly he rarely attended 
the services in his own College chapel. He strove to keep his followers 
from seceding from the English Church, and by purchasing advowsons 
he provided for Evangelical teaching in as many centres as possible. 

Canon Smyth devotes much space to the lives of three Evangelicals 

who influenced Simeon greatly in the early years of his ministry : 

Berridge of Everton and Henry Venn of Yelling, who were com- 

paratively near Cambridge, and Cadogan, Vicar of St. Giles’, Reading, 
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and at the same time Rector of Chelsea. Reading was Simeon’s 
birthplace and early home. Was it from Cadogan that Simeon learnt 
his Calvinism? though, as he wrote in 1815, he was ‘a moderate 
Calvinist’. Certainly it is never made clear how the religious Eton 
boy came to that system of belief. On his own showing the first book 
of systematic religion that he read was the Whole Duty of Man when 
he went up to King’s as a freshman in 1779, and he followed it up 
with John Kettlewell’s Helps to Worthy Communicating and Bishop 
T. Wilson on The Lord’s Supper, and Bishop Wilson’s book brought 
him peace. But these were not Calvinistic works, and Kettlewell and 
Bishop Wilson were outstanding High Churchmen. It is strange that 
there is no other record during all Mr. Simeon’s long life of any 
further contact with the old Anglo-Catholic divinity. A learned and 
attractive representative of it, Hugh James Rose, during the last ten 
years of Simeon’s life, exercised a powerful influence in Cambridge, 
especially in the University pulpit, and Simeon must have known his 
works. But his biographers make no mention of it. In his exploration 
of the origins of Evangelicalism in Cambridge it is remarkable that 
Canon Smyth says little about Isaac Milner who was already Fellow 
and Tutor of Queens’ when Simeon matriculated, and who after his 
election as President in 1788 set to work with complete success to 
make Queens’ an Evangelical centre. He plays, however, little part 
in this record. But Canon Smyth tells his story in his own way, with 
very copious records from relevant authorities; thus he deals fully 
with religion in the home, the state of religion in the public schools, 
and then in the Universities. The account of some of the controversies 
in Cambridge over compulsory Chapel and the like, fully as it is told 
here, is told even more fully in Mr. Winstanley’s Early Victorian 
Cambridge published almost simultaneously with Canon Smyth’s 
work. For the rest Canon Smyth has collected a great deal of varied 
and interesting information; for instance, about services in College 
chapels in the first half of the last century at Oxford as well as at 
Cambridge (p. 121 sq.), and about Queen Victoria’s practice in com- 
municating in the Established Kirk of Scotland (p. 306 sq.). His 
comments are diverting and often pungent, as when he writes of the 
abolition of Religious Tests, ‘not until 1871 was the University finally 
made safe for nonconformity, latitudinarianism, and infidelity’, or 
describes most modern preaching as ‘indelibly suburban’ (p. 182). 
For his main thesis, that Simeon’s influence was more Churchlike 
than is often supposed, he relies very much on Canon Abner Brown’s 
Recollections, &c. (1863), a valuable guide. He recounts the story of 
the six undergraduates expelled from Oxford in 1768; he would find 
some slight additions to that story in the numbers of the St. Edmund 
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Hall Magazine for 1925 and 1928, particularly a note recording the 
acquisition, by the Hall, of the manuscripts used by John Higson, 
the Vice-Principal in 1768. But that fact would not, we judge, weigh 
greatly with Canon Smyth, for he protests passionately against fetish 
worship of manuscript sources for history (except in medieval research) 
on pp. 7 and 8, and in this particular instance he is probably right. 
Anyhow, he has compiled these Lectures ‘almost without any recourse 
to manuscript sources’ and the result is an agreeable, entertaining, 
and scholar-like book. S. L. OLLarD 


Walter Howard Frere: A Collection of his Papers on Liturgical and 
Historical Subjects, edited by J. H. ARNOLD and E. G. P. Wyatt, 
with an Introduction by A. S. DuNcAN-JoNnes and a Foreword by 
E. K. Tatsot,C.R. (Alcuin Club Collections, no. XXXV.)_ tos. 6d. 
(Oxford University Press, 1940.) 


Tuis volume constitutes the Alcuin Club’s memorial to one who was 
not only an eminent liturgist, but had been also, both as a member 
of the Club’s committee and lately as its President, closely associated 
with its activities throughout a long period of his life. The Intro- 
duction by Mr. Duncan-Jones, a Vice-President of the Alcuin Club, 
is an admirable brief memoir of Frere ; if it singles out for quotation 
from the Preface to Frere’s last work a harsh sentence which the 
author sought too late to modify, it nevertheless succeeds in conveying 
a vivid impression of a personality not less winning than learned, 
rarely heated by controversial battle, and ‘debonair in failure as in 
all else’, as Fr. Talbot writes in his Foreword. Not the least attractive 
feature of this memorial volume is a full-page photograph of the fine 
portrait painted by Mr. Harold Knight when Frere had been ten 
years Bishop of Truro. 

The papers are twenty-four in number, and, with the exception of 
the first and one other, have been previously published. The first 
paper is notes of a speech, delivered some forty-five years ago, on 
the place of the Papacy in the organization of Christian unity. The 
interest of the paper lies in its revelation of Frere’s earlier mind, 
rather than in its exposition of the points at issue between the Anglican 
and Roman Churches concerning the Papal claims. No Anglican 
historian will wish to deny Frere’s assertion that the Papacy represents 
a development in Christian ministerial organization, but he will wish 
to know on what evidence he is to regard episcopacy as ‘absolutely 
essential, not merely because of the apostolic tradition, but because 
of our Lord’s institution’. Unfortunately the character of the speech, 
while it allowed assertion, did not permit attempt at proof, of the 
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Dominical institution of the episcopate. It would be unreasonable, 
however, to assume that a view, stated in 1895, was representative of 
Frere’s later and maturer thought. The editors would have done 
greater justice, perhaps, both to Frere himself and to his contribution 
to ecclesiastical learning, had they substituted for this speech some 
other, and one more weighty, of Frere’s shorter writings. 

The bulk of the papers is drawn from the fournal of Theological 
Studies, the Church Quarterly Review, and the Truro Diocesan Gazette ; 
the more solid of them belong to the two former of these periodicals. 
The article ‘Edwardine Vernacular Services before the First Prayer 
Book’ ( 7.7.S., January 1900) is still not as well known as it deserves, 
and students of the pre-history of the Book of Common Prayer have 
tended to overlook the importance of the material to which, in this 
article, Frere draws attention. ‘The Newly-found York Gradual’ 
and ‘The Connexion between English and Norman Rites’ (7.7.S., 
July 1901 and January 1903) are both valuable contributions to the 
study of English medieval liturgy. Now that the latter article is 
easily accessible, there will be no further excuse for writers of popular 
handbooks to ascribe the foundation of the Sarum Use to St. Osmund, 
or alternatively to assert the derivation of that Use from Bayeux. In 
‘Lollardy and the Reformation’, ‘The Use of Exeter’, and ‘The 
Palaeography of Early Mediaeval Music’ (C.Q.R., January 1910, 
October 1911, and October 1912) we have papers as solid and 
valuable as those just mentioned. Though it was written thirty years 
ago, the student who proposes to embark upon a study of Canon 
Dalton’s editions of the Exeter books still cannot do better than begin 
with a reading of ‘The Use of Exeter’. ‘The Palaeography of Early 
Mediaeval Music’ is an appreciation of Dr. H. M. Bannister’s 
Monumenti Vaticani di Paleografia Musicale Latina. Frere was not 
only an accomplished musician; he could speak with authority on 
the history and palaeography of music, and, with its incidental his- 
torical comments and its evaluation of work previous to Dr. Bannister’s, 
this paper is outstanding in the present volume. With these papers 
must be noticed two others relating to medieval liturgy and worship. 
“York Service Books’ (a reprint of one of the York Minster Historical 
Tracts published in celebration of the thirteen-hundredth anniversary 
of the Minster in 1927) contains a useful list of the manuscripts and 
printed editions of the York books, and indicates the Libraries now 
possessing the manuscripts and the class marks of the latter. ‘Early 
Franciscan Influence on Religious Services’ (the Seton Memorial 
Lecture, 1936, hitherto unpublished) treats of the beginnings of that 
affective spiritualité, and its liturgical expression, by means of which 
the Franciscans changed the devotional interest of medieval church- 
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men, laymen and clerics alike. A paper entitled ‘The Christian 
Altar’ (C.Q.R., October 1926) is a résumé of the development of the 
altar and its decorative accompaniments. 

The remainder of the papers is concerned with the Services of the 
Book of Common Prayer or with some aspect or feature of them, and 
is mainly practical in bearing. With the exception of the last these 
papers, being reprints from the Truro Diocesan Gazette, are necessarily 
brief in compass and popular in treatment. ‘ Reservation in Elizabethan 
Days’ (7.D.G., April 1927) is indeed too brief to deal adequately 
with its subject. To state without qualification that the Anglican 
Reformers’ objection to Reservation of the Sacrament was ‘a practical 
one, rather than a theological one’, and that ‘the doctrine involved 
they [sc. the Anglican Reformers] accepted’ is misleading. Apart 
from the Latin Prayer Book of 1560 and possibly Parker’s re-draft of 
the Reformatio Legum, what is the ‘good deal’ of evidence that it was 
held lawful, at least in theory, to administer Communion to the sick 
according to the plan of 1549? A note on this point from the editors 
would have been valuable. ‘The End of the Celebration of Holy 
Communion’ (7.D.G., April 1926) deserves special notice. It is an 
unanswerable statement of the case for ending the Communion Service 
as the Prayer Book directs instead of confusing its structure and 
ruining its climax by practices borrowed from another Rite. ‘Gloria 
in Excelsis’ (7.D.G., March 1926) addresses itself with equal force 
to a particular matter in the same theme. ‘The New Consecration 
Prayer’ (7.D.G., November 1927) is an apologia for the Consecra- 
tion Prayer in the Communion Service as proposed in the abortive 
attempt at revision of the Prayer Book made in 1927-8. The Eastern 
structure of this prayer was particularly attractive to Frere, who 
believed that ‘the normal form of prayer has been preserved in the 
East’, and that the Anaphora of Hippolytus, which he accepted 
without criticism, was typical of universal primitive usage. Frere was 
strangely incapable of appreciating the many objections to which 
these premisses are exposed. 

The final paper, ‘The English Rite, 1549-1927’, is a reprint of 
the closing chapter of Frere’s last work, The Anaphora. Here again 
the editors might have made a more advantageous choice, both because 
The Anaphora is a recent publication and is easily accessible, and 
also because, so far from representing its author at his best, it was 
written at a time when his powers had begun to lose their critical 
alertness. In this final chapter Frere reviews the Canon of 1549, the 
Consecration Prayer of 1552, and that proposed in 1927. Of these, 
he prefers the last and regards the second as replete with defect. 
‘Viewing this according to the old catholic scheme of the Canon’, he 
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judges it to be ‘truncated’, and finds the whole central portion of the 
Communion Service of 1552 to be in ‘confusion’. The criterion 
which he adopts, however, is inapplicable. The theory underlying 
the Service of 1552 is fundamentally different from that underlying 
‘the old catholic’ liturgical scheme. The structure of the Second 
Edwardine Communion Service may appear disordered, when com- 
pared with that of the First; yet, when considered in relation to the 
theory which its central portion was designed to express, it is logical 
as to order and complete as to content. For all his knowledge of the 
Reformation period and of the century preceding it, as also of the 
religious literature and ideas of that time, Frere seems never to have 
grasped the significance of the liturgical changes made in 1552 and 
of the doctrinal position implied in them. 

The volume is rounded off with five brief Appendices, two relating 
to the controversy over Prayer Book revision, another a Latin version 
of the Canon of the proposed Communion Service of 1927-8, yet 
another a scheme of choir offices adapted from the Daily Service of 
the Prayer Book for the use of a Sisterhood, and the last a Biblio- 
graphy of Frere’s writings. 

The editors have been sparing of editorial notes. Sometimes, as 
in the instance noted above, they refrain from supplying information 
which the reader will wish to have. In other instances they omit to 
add references which, unnecessary for Frere himself, would increase 
for others the value of his papers. It might have been indicated, for 
example, that the ‘very ancient rule of the Latin Church’, quoted in 
English on p. 136, is derived from the St. Gallen MS. (no. 140) of 
Ordo Romanus Primus; and some readers would be grateful to know 
that they will find Abp. Peckham’s ‘famous poem’ (the Philomena), 
mentioned on p. 207, in Analecta Hymnica Medii Aevi, vol. 50, 
pp. 602 ff. The reviewer has detected only one misprint: ‘ submitted’ 
on p. 172 should presumably be ‘ substituted’. 

The Alcuin Club and the Oxford University Press are to be 
congratulated on maintaining, under the difficult conditions of war- 
time publication, the Club’s long-established tradition of excellence 
of format. Epwarp C. RATCLiFF 


The Presbyterian Doctrine of Children in the Covenant (Yale Studies 
in Religious Education, X11), by L. B. ScHenk. Pp. 188. 15s. 6d. 
(Y.U.P. and Humphrey Milford, London, 1940.) 


Tuis solid piece of research adds a valuable chapter to the history of 
the Presbyterian Church in America. Tracing the history of the 
doctrine of infant baptism from Calvin to Horace Bushnell’s Christian 
Nurture, it is an informing valuation and defence of Covenant theology. 
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The book begins with a survey of the first hundred years of 
Protestantism. For Calvin, Cocceius, and the Westminster divines, 
baptism neither conveys the grace of regeneration ex opere operato 
nor is it a bare sign; as the pledge of our adoption it confirms and 
seals the covenanted promises of God. And since the children of 
believers are included in these saving promises, baptism is theirs by 
right. ‘The children of believers are not baptized in order that they 
may become God’s children, as though they had previously been 
aliens from the Church; on the contrary, they are received into the 
Church by this solemn sign since they already belong to the body of 
Christ by virtue of the promise (Jnst. IV. xv. 22).’ That is, the infant 
children of believers, already members of the Church invisible by 
divine adoption, are engrafted by baptism into the Church visible: 
the sacrament seals rather than effects the child’s engrafting since it 
is not a converting but a confirming ordinance. 

Dr. Schenk goes on to give a minutely documented account of 
baptismal doctrine among American Presbyterians when the revivalism 
of the Great Awakening in the eighteenth century began to disturb 
its classic perspective. The solidary or corporate emphasis of Calvinist 
soteriology was now threatened by an atomistic individualism which 
insisted that the normal way of salvation for each child was conscious 
conversion after an intense inward struggle. Until individual children 
emerged from the darkness and evil of despair in which this theory 
placed them, all recognition of their covenant standing in the sight of 
God was lost. Gilbert Tennent, to give only one example, ridiculed 
the idea that one could be a Christian without knowing the time when 
one was otherwise; the spirit of adoption was deemed impossible 
without the spirit of bondage and fear as its necessary presupposition. 

The third section of the book makes use of impressively detailed 
research to describe how the Presbyterian theologians of the nineteenth 
century defended their heritage against this ‘ distemper of revivalism’ 
which had worked such division in their ranks. It is largely the story 
of Princeton and Charles Hodge, though Horace Bushnell is probably 
the best known of these protagonists on this side of the Atlantic. 
Pages 126-38 summarize the debate and are the heart of a book 
which succeeds in showing that even the logomachies of scholasticism 
are interesting and important. J. S. WHALE 


Some Recollections of Claude Goldschmid Montefiore 1858-1938, by 
Lucy CoueEN, with a foreword by the Right Hon. H. A. L. Fisuer, 
O.M. Pp.277. 12s. 6d. (London, Faber & Faber, 1940.) 


Tuts remarkable book, with its striking Foreword by the late Herbert 
Fisher, gives an intimate picture of the life of a leader of liberal 
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Judaism and the writer of books which have done much to make 
Jews and Christians understand one another. Descended from two 
great Jewish families, Claude Montefiore was a fervently loyal English- 
man, who made it his main life-work to acquire a thorough knowledge 
of Jewish and Christian theology, and combined his life of a strenuous 
and able scholar with the constant practice of public service in the 
causes to which he felt that his duty called him—the University 
College of Southampton, the Froebel Institute, the suppression of the 
White Slave Traffic—retaining always in the midst of an active life 
the humour and simplicity and generosity of a deeply religious 
character. 

A liberal Jew, Montefiore was strongly opposed to Zionism, because 
it emphasized the national as opposed to the religious aspect of Judaism. 
To him it was a religion, and to make it political was fatal. A friend 
who knew him for sixty years may be allowed to commend Miss 
Cohen’s Recollections to all who care to make or renew acquaintance 
with one of the most original religious critics and preachers of his 
time. P. E. MATHESON 


Contemporary English Theology (S.C.M., 8s. 6d.), and Contemporary 
Continental Theology (S.C.M., 7s. 6d.), by WALTER M. Horton. 


America here sends us two useful guide-books to the maze of modern 
European theology. The former was published over there in 1936, 
but not in England until 1940—by which time the latter had already 
appeared (in November 1938) as an ‘atonement’ to critics who felt 
that the former was helping to widen the gulf between Continental 
and Anglo-Saxon Christians. In the preface to the latter Prof. Horton 
was still feeling that ‘Americans have unduly neglected English 
theology and would find that it “speaks to their condition” more 
directly than contemporary German theology’, but he adds that ‘ the 
potential contribution of Continental theology to American theology 
is also very great’. 

Behind all their differences the Continentals share a ‘sense of 
a ‘fourth dimension” . . . full of terror as well as glory, ... yet so 
fascinating . . . that they would never again be content in our 
plumbers’ paradise, nor exchange their apocalyptic torment for an 
eternity of our bourgeois bliss’ (p. xxi). As the most striking 
examples of this numinous sense, the views of Dostoievsky, Berdyaev, 
Barth, and Léon Bloy are (all too briefly) summarized. But our 
author’s own sympathies clearly lie rather with the less extreme 
transcendentalism of Bulgakov, Pryzwara, Maritain, Althaus, Nygren, 
Brunner, Heim, and E. Ménégoz; and he includes, e.g., Masaryk, 
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the Dutch ‘Modernists’, and even Rosenberg and Hauer. The 
treatment is of necessity much compressed, and there remain many 
gaps. There are at least six misprints, three of which are in the 
Bibliography, and a few minor inaccuracies—such as the identifica- 
tion of Otto’s ‘numinous’ with ‘the Holy’, and the statements that 
Miiller was ‘appointed’ Reichsbischof by Hitler (p. 93), and that he 
‘took charge of the situation’. No doubt the more partisan followers 
of each protagonist will feel that justice has not been done to their 
leader, but Prof. Horton possesses in large measure the requisite gifts 
for his difficult task, and the book is a considerable contribution 
towards ecumenical understanding. 

But although Dr. Horton used to find English theology ‘as heavy 
and unpalatable as the standard English luncheon of mutton, cabbage, 
and unbuttered potatoes’, and still finds it ‘hard reading’, there is 
more continuity and a closer penetration in the book on England. 
After sketching the immanentist ‘New Theology’ formerly professed 
by the Rev. R. J. Campbell—which is what he seems to mean by 
‘Modernism’, but which he finds almost universally discarded—he 
passes via the transcendentalism of von Hiigel and the Patripassianism 
of Studdert Kennedy and Streeter to the much less exclusively imma- 
nentist Liberalism To-day of Drs. L. P. Jacks, Inge, Tennant, and 
Raven. He then examines the chief writings of Prof. A. E. Taylor 
and other contributors to Essays Catholic and Critical, and of Dr. John 
Oman, as representative respectively of Catholicism and Protestantism 
To-day; and concludes with those of Archbishop W. Temple, as 
spokesman of the Central Party, to which he thinks the future chiefly 
belongs. But he emphasizes that all these four schools of thought 
differ much less widely than they did fifty years ago—thanks very 
largely to the ‘liberalism-gone-into-solution in the Catholic and 
Protestant traditions’—and he hopes that they will unite yet more 
closely, to form a consensus that will ‘ dominate the minds and guide 
the lives of the people’. 

Except for a ‘ Postscript 1940” added on p. 61, there seem to have 
been no changes made from the original American edition of 1936: 
which means that the references to Mr. Middleton Murry as a 
communist, to ‘last summer’ (p. 170), and to ‘the War’ and ‘pre- 
War’, &c., are out of date. Andi it is a pity that the statements that 
Prof. E. O. James is a ‘ scientific layman’ (p. 110), and that the Church 
of England is in full communion with the Orthodox Church (p. 144), 
were not corrected before the book was shipped. But it should prove 
most useful to both theological students and laymen, not least on our 
side of the Atlantic. H. P. KIncpoN 
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Greek Popular Religion, by M. P. Nitsson. Pp. xviii+ 166. 16s. 6d. 
(New York, Columbia University Press; and London, Humphrey 
Milford, 1940.) 


Tuis is the first volume of a new series of Lectures on the History 
of Religions, sponsored by the American Council of Learned Societies, 
which has taken over the work of the old American Committee for 
Lectures on the History of Religions. The Council have been fortunate 
in securing Nilsson as their first lecturer. Books which originate in 
lectures delivered by eminent European scholars to American audiences 
are not invariably good books. There are too many scholars who are 
content on such occasions to make a rather tired rehash of ideas which 
have been better presented elsewhere, decorating it with a few high- 
minded generalities and flavouring the mess with a touch of con- 
descending humour. The present book is free from these vices. It 
reveals its origin by a certain looseness of structure and by an occasional 
quaint note of apology (‘I am obliged to state, although I am very 
sorry to do it, that superstition and a belief in magic and witchcraft 
were very common and widespread in the heyday of the classical age’). 
But it succeeds in being at once readable and informative, steering 
a judicious middle course between the flowery traditional generaliza- 
tions and the jejune pedantries of the modern handbook. There is 
no book on Greek religion which I would recommend more strongly 
either to the young classical student or to the intelligent general 
reader who has no Greek but wishes to form some picture of the 
religious experience and beliefs of the ordinary peasant or townsman 
in ancient Hellas. 

Such readers will not, of course, find here a complete account of 
Greek religious ideas. From a book on popular religion the high 
thoughts of poets and philosophers concerning Fate and the gods are 
naturally and properly excluded ; so is the formal structure of State 
religion and the enormous tangled thicket of mythology. What 
Nilsson provides is a sober and lucid account, in short compass and 
without jargon, of Greek religion as a factor in Greek social life and 
social history. He takes as his starting-point the immemorial beliefs 
and customs of the Greek countryside, many of which maintain 
themselves with little disguise to this day, and then discusses in 
successive chapters the religion of Eleusis, the cults of the house and 
the family, the religious life of the town populations in the classical 
age, and the vogue of superstition in that age, with particular reference 
to the growth of the disastrous idea of Hell and the social function of 
oracles and seers. The intimate interlocking of the sacred and the 
profane, religion and daily life, is stressed throughout ; and an attempt 
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is made to interpret, as well as to describe, characteristic religious 
acts. Where an interpretation is hazardous or disputed, as is (inevitably) 
often the case, the reader is usually warned of this, and brief foot- 
notes furnish useful references to modern discussions for those who 
feel the impulse to probe further. Fourteen pages of plates enhance 
the book’s attractiveness, though they also unfortunately enhance its 
price, which to English buyers is for its size rather high. 

Although it is not primarily addressed to specialists, and much of 
its content will be familiar to readers of Nilsson’s earlier works, 
specialists will nevertheless find in it a good deal to interest them. 
Attention may be called, for example, to Nilsson’s tentative identifica- 
tion of Apollo with Apulunas, the Hittite god of gates who appears 
in the inscription of an altar published by Hrozny in 1936; to his 
contention that the ascent of Kore took place not in the spring but 
in the autumn, when the seed corn was brought up from the sub- 
terranean silos or when it began to sprout; and to his view that the 
Athenian trials for atheism represent not so much a reaction against 
the sophistic movement as an attempt on the part of influential seers 
to defend their art and their position in the State against the attacks 
of rationalist men of science. On these and similar controversial 
points we shall do well to suspend judgement until we have the 
author’s forthcoming large-scale Geschichte der griechischen Religion. 

E. R. Dopps 


Cambridge Classical Studies, Volume VI. The Architecture of the 
Intelligible Universe in the Philosophy of Plotinus. An Analytical 
and Historical Study, by A. H. ARMSTRONG. Pp. xii+126. 7s. 6d. 
(Cambridge University Press, 1940.) 


Tuis is a study of Plotinus’s Intelligible Universe considered as ‘the 
whole cosmic order of the three hypostases as perceptible to the intel- 
lect’. The historical origins of many Plotinian views are investigated, 
the author’s conclusion being that the philosophy of Plotinus is not 
fully consistent, and that Plotinus is not an anti-rationalist but believes 
in the existence of an objective reality which is accessible to the 
human intellect. 

For readers of this JouRNAL the work should have particular 
interest as Mr. Armstrong discusses Plotinus’s influence on Christian 
theology. He is ‘the philosopher in whom the Hellenic tradition in 
full development and maturity was brought into touch with the 
beginnings of Christian philosophy’. Like von Hiigel and others, 
Mr. Armstrong can easily find parallels in Catholic mysticism to 
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Plotinus’s religious attitude. But he stresses the differences between 
the Plotinian and the Judaeo-Christian doctrine of creation. 

No fewer than 41 out of the 54 treatises are utilized: from some 
the citations are copious, and the work is well indexed. The treat- 
ment of the One, as Mr. Armstrong recognizes, owes much to the 
important article of Prof. Dodds in the Classical Quarterly 1928. Nous 
is examined as emanation, and as mind and world. The last section 
of the book deals with the World of the Senses as informed and 
governed by Soul, i.e. the Material Universe as an Organic Whole. 

Some statements invite comment. (a) The view that Plotinus in 
making the One évépyeva inevitably makes it odoia, a one-in-many, 
I cannot accept. (6) The deliberate identification of the One with 
the self-directed self-loving God of a later theology also appears to 
me to be mistaken. (c) Is the Stoic belief in the Divine Providence 
and the concentration on God’s ordering of the world (p. 33) entirely 
absent in Plotinus? Surely for evidence in the Enneads of such a 
belief one need but think of the Treatise Against the Gnostics. 
(d) What is termed the Negative Theology of the Infinite Subject 
(p. 34) is bound up with the important Plotinian doctrine of dAos év 
éAw, of which there might well have been a brief mention. (e) The 
distinction which Dodds makes in the article referred to between 
Plotinus and Philo Judaeus in their view of the supreme mystical 
union, a distinction which Armstrong regards as too sharp (p. 72), 
appears to me exactly right. 

‘ Nature for Plotinus is not a Logos Spermatikos’ (p. 93). Rather, 
Nature is identifiable with the total Spermatic Logos, which produces 
the Logoi in the animal and vegetable kingdoms: ‘Logos takes the 
place of Soul’ (p. 102). Rather, it is the Logos-Soul which has 
the potentiality of bringing order in the Sensible World.’ 

On p. 95 the use of the feminine pronoun with reference to Nature 
would improve the translation. At the bottom of p. 113 three rather 
than ‘two’ possibilities are indicated. The references to ‘ pretty little 
handbooks on mysticism’ (p. 45) and the behaviour of ‘some people 
in nineteenth-century England’ (p. 89), may not be to the taste of 
every reader. The last paragraph of Chapter III (p. 47) could be 
written more lucidly. 

I have noted two errors. P. 49, footnote 2: read (Albinus) 
Didaskalikos for Eisagoge (which has no MS. authority). On p. 56 
in a reference to Enn. III, v, 6, the Treatise is described as ‘26 in 
Porphyry’s chronological order’. In fact, its Porphyrian number 
is 50, and Treatise III, vi is 26. R. E. Witt 


1 Cf. my article in Amicitiae Corolla, Univ. Lond. Press, p. 336. 
2 Cf. Class. Quart. xxv. 196. 3 Class. Quart. xxv. 107-8. 
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Seven Centuries of the Problem of Church and State, by FRANK GAVIN. 
Foreword, p.1, Text and Notes, pp. 132. 9s. (Princeton University 
Press and Humphrey Milford, 1938.) 


ProressOR GAVIN has made an invaluable contribution to the dis- 
cussion of the vexed question of the right relations and respective 
functions of Church and State. His slender volume resembles such 
a classic as Sir Frederick Pollock’s Short Introduction to the History of 
Political Science. There is here a wealth of indispensable historical 
knowledge and of judicious observation, packed into an amazingly 
small compass. 

The book is based on four lectures delivered on the Spencer Trask 
Foundation at Princeton University in 1937. The first chapter deals 
primarily with the principles adopted by Justinian, and incidentally 
makes clear the influence of Justinian on the policy of Henry VIII. 
The second is concerned with Augustine and Gregory VII and their 
delimitation of the Two Powers. The doctrine of Thomas Aquinas 
and of the defenders of the Empire against the Papacy form the 
subject of chapter three, while the concluding chapter is devoted to 
the antecedents of the modern situation. 

Professor Gavin indicates how the conceptions of Christian teachers 
on the subject of Church and State vary with their interpretation of 
the Lord’s saying, ‘Render unto Caesar’, and with their pessimistic 
or optimistic view of human nature. It is possible to distinguish 
three interpretations of the Dominical saying in the New Testament— 
the Pauline, the Petrine, and the Johannine. The first might support 
the divine right of kings; the second a constitutional monarchy ; 
but the third would regard the State as of this world and so lying 
in the hands of the evil one. In this use of the term ‘ Johannine ’, 
Professor Gavin relies mainly on the Apocalypse and apparently 
overlooks John xix. 11 which supports the Pauline view. 

The contrast between the optimistic view of human nature adopted 
by Justinian and the pessimistic view adopted by Augustine is 
admirably worked out. It is worth noting that the Greek and Latin 
Fathers were more consistent in their optimism or pessimism than 
some later political theorists. They did not, like Hobbes, combine 
a pessimistic distrust of human nature with an optimistic confidence in 
secular government; nor yet, like Tom Paine, idealize human nature 
while utterly damning governments. Christian thinkers who believed that 
governments were ordained as a curb on corrupt human nature knew 
that governors were not exempt from the influence of that corruption. 

Throughout the book Professor Gavin notes the contribution of 
British thinkers—Alcuin, the ‘ York Anonymous’, John of Salisbury, 
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and Wyclif. He also has the modern situation and more particularly 
American conditions in mind. This adds much to the interest of this 
important book, which should have been reviewed earlier, but to which 
it is not too late to draw attention, since it is anything but ephemeral. 


Islam and Christianity, by Lootry LEVONIAN. Pp. 158. 6s. net. 
(George Allen & Unwin, London, 1940.) 


‘SoME years ago a missionary physician, travelling in Wahhabite 
Arabia, had quite innocently put on his cart, Allah rih—‘‘God is 
spirit”, but he was obliged to remove it because for the Wahhabites 
this meant that God was a created and corporeal being like jinns or 
angels or men.’ This incident may stand as the main text of 
Mr. Levonian’s interesting studies in the relationships of Islam and 
Christianity. For Islam, the spirit is something material and created, 
and in general Islam develops the Hebraic tendency to conceive the 
spiritual in concrete and if not in tangible, at least in sensible, forms. 
Misunderstanding is inevitable where the spirit is regarded by some 
as subtle matter and by others as strictly immaterial or purely personal. 
Christian and Moslem use the same terms, but meanings diverge 
hopelessly, and behind the divergent meanings lie differences in 
psychology and in religious experience. 

Mr. Levonian, who belongs to the Near East by birth and who 
is dean of the Near East School of Theology in Beirut, has made 
a valuable contribution to a better understanding between Moslems 
and Christians. The differing interpretations of the spiritual from 
which he starts also have their place within Christianity, and these 
studies illustrate the nature of Origen’s task in expounding ‘God is 
spirit’, and also make clear the importance of Origen’s achievement. 

H. G. Woop 


Midrash Haggadol on the Pentateuch. Numbers. Edited for the first 
time from various Yemenite manuscripts, with a commentary and 
introduction by S. Fiscu, M.A., Ph.D., with a prefatory note by 
the Chief Rabbi, the Very Rev. Dr. J. H. Hertz. Pp. xxii+ 325. 
30s. (Manchester University Press, 1940.) 


NOTWITHSTANDING its title, the Midrash Haggadol (a favourite Yemen- 
ite work, first brought to the attention of European scholars in 1865 
by that remarkable globe-trotter, Jacob Saphir) is a late compilation. 
It is composite in origin, drawing freely on authors, commentators, 
codifiers, and even lexicographers, of as late as the thirteenth century. 
But it has nevertheless a considerable importance because of its lavish 
use of very ancient materials which are now lost. It is forty years 
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since Solomon Schechter began to make this work available to students 
in his edition of the portion dealing with the book of Genesis (Cam- 
bridge, 1902). Later, David Hoffmann, of Berlin, edited that dealing 
with Exodus (to xx. 21), in which he had previously discovered the lost 
Mechilta ascribed to Rabbi Simeon ben Jochai, a second-century work 
which had long since disappeared (Berlin, 1914-21). An American 
scholar, E. N. Rabinowitz, followed this up with what is typographi- 
cally but not scientifically the most satisfactory of the series (New 
York, 1930 or 1932: the Hebrew and English title-pages fail to 
synchronize). And now England is again taking its part in this 
elaborate edition by Dr. Fisch, provided (unlike its predecessors) with 
a comprehensive introduction and exhaustive notes. 

The editor deals at some length with the question of the compila- 
tion of the work, variously ascribed to Maimonides and (more plausibly) 
to his son Abraham and toa certain Rabbi David al-Adeni. He solves 
the problem by suggesting that it was compiled in Arabic by the 
former (who, with filial piety, quoted extensively from his father’s 
writings) but was translated into Hebrew by the latter. It is a persuasive 
solution, but perhaps somewhat naive. Dr. Fisch’s analysis of sources 
and comparison of readings is a model piece of research and will 
prove of the utmost service to students of early Rabbinical literature 
and exegesis. There is only one criticism to make against the volume: 
it should have been made clear on the title-page, as in the advertising 
leaflet, that it covers only Numbers ch. i-v, not the entire book. 


Rashi as Philologist, by J. PeRrerRA-MeNnpoza, M.A. Pp. xii+75. 
7s. 6d. (Manchester University Press, 1940.) 


Tuis little volume is a contribution—the only one produced in this 
country thus far—to the celebration of the ninth centenary of the 
birth of the Jewish exegete and Biblical commentator, Rashi, born in 
1040. It is a pious tribute, which adds to our understanding of Rashi 
rather than of philology; for he was a child of his environment and 
his age, and his knowledge of the structure of the Hebrew language 
was instinctive rather than scientific, and in certain respects decidedly 
elementary. Mr. Pereira-Mendoza’s analysis gives us a clear impression 
of the philological equipment of a well-informed Northern European 
Jew of the eleventh century—the scientific background of the earliest 
Christian Hebraists. The fact that in his commentaries Rashi devoted 
space to such questions was not without its importance, and in subse- 
quent generations the ordinary Jewish householder, whose mental 
pabulum centred in the Pentateuch with Rashi’s commentaries, ac- 
quired through this means the rudiments at least of a grammatical 
approach to Biblical interpretation. Ceci, RoTH 





CHRONICLE 
OLD TESTAMENT CHRONICLE 


It is not too late to draw the attention of English readers to the 
useful bulletin published by Professor J. Coppens (Chronique d’ Ancien 
Testament, 1938-9 ; Bruges and Louvain, 1939). His characteristically 
independent and illuminating book, L’Histoire critique de I’ Ancien 
Testament, has already been noticed in these pages (7.7.S. xl. 108), 
and it is sincerely to be hoped that present conditions will not hinder 
the Louvain professor from continuing to publish a record the 
utility of which will be recognized on all sides. I note three points 
of interest: (1) The inclusion of critical reviews of books by scholars 
less familiar to English readers (e.g. Berkouwer, Duesberg, Hulst). 
(2) The observation, apropos of a study of Isaiah xxiv-xxvii by 
Lindblom of Lund, that, as concerns the Old Testament, ‘les pays 
nordiques . ..sont aux avant-postes de la recherche scientifique’. He 
names Mowinckel, Nielsen, Nyberg, and Pedersen ; the list could be 
easily extended (e.g. Birkeland, Bruno, and Hylander). (3) Prof. 
Coppens comments on the increasing interest in P and Chronicles 
(there are reviews of B. Luther, Noordtzij, and Van Selms). He fore- 
sees new lines of study here, and he looks forward in particular to 
the Schweich Lectures of A. C. Welch, ‘un outsider de grand style’, 
whom—it seems—independent exegetes will not pardon ‘d’avoir 
admirablement réussi 4 brouiller leur jeu de cartes” (p. 20). 

By far the most stimulating book on our list is Professor Welch’s 
Schweich Lectures of the British Academy for 1938: The Work of 
the Chronicler, its Purpose and its Date (Milford, 1939). It is marked 
by that independence and fertility which distinguish his earlier 
writings on Deuteronomy and post-Exilic Judaism, and deserves 
a much more extended notice than can here be given of it. The 
books of Chronicles are exceptionally intriguing for their divergences 
from the parallel portions of Samuel—Kings, and their diverse back- 
grounds pointing to different historical conditions. The importance 
of Gibeon, the Post-Exilic attitude to the ark, the work ascribed to 
David—these and other problems arise and still await a satisfactory 
solution. The attitude to prophecy and the prophets betrays an age 
when the freshness of the earlier seers had passed away, the prophetic 
figures are colourless, and the prophetic message has become stereo- 
typed. Prof. Welch argues that we should distinguish a self-consistent 
narrative (the Chronicler proper) and later supplementary material, 
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the former being of the generation which followed the Return from 
Exile, while the latter is more in harmony with P and Ezra. The 
arguments are critical and constructive, but I find a serious difficulty 
in Welch’s view which severs from Chronicles (a) the lists in 1 Chron. 
i-ix and (6) the two concluding verses, 2 Chron. xxxvi. 22 sq. Now 
these verses in question are of course the necessary introduction to 
the book of Ezra, but they also furnish Chronicles with the felicitous 
finale which Hebrew writers so often desired (e.g. the end of Malachi, 
Lamentations, and Ecclesiastes)." Can we imagine the last book of 
the Jewish Bible ending with the fateful words in 2 Chron. xxxvi. 21? 
Moreover, the general style and the treatment of the priestly and 
Levitical material surely unite the whole of Chronicles-Ezra~Nehemiah 
and indicate that at some stage these books must have formed a single 
unit. We must ask ourselves what other changes were made (a) when 
1 Chron. i-ix became the prelude to the Chronicler’s history, (6) when 
Chronicles was placed after Ezra~-Nehemiah and with a far better 
finale than Neh. xiii. 28-31, and (c) when the books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah were—as we see from 1 Esdras and Josephus—being re- 
shaped. Prof. Welch very naturally holds that the Chronicler (in his 
sense of the term) must have belonged to the community which had 
never been in exile; the differences and rivalries between the people 
that remained in the land and those that returned from exile are 
clearly of fundamental importance for the problems of that period. 
Hence I still feel that the Levitical genealogies, their southern associa- 
tions, and the constitution of the semi-Edomite Judah in 1 Chron. ii 
and iv are leading clues (cf. Encyc. Biblica, col. 1661 sqq.). 

In En-Roeh, the Prophecies of Isaiah the Seer (T. & T. Clark, 1939), 
Mr. W. A. Wordsworth offers a new translation, or rather version, 
with introduction and notes, intended to demonstrate the unity of 
Isaiah and the validity of the Messianic interpretation of the whole. 
He includes also Habakkuk and Nahum, which he dates at 723-720 
and 721-701 respectively; and he does not hesitate to suggest that 
on the grounds of style the author of Job is the author of parts of 
Isaiah, and that the Psalter took shape in the time of and around 
the Messianic gospel of Isaiah. He also suggests that Sargon sent 
Sennacherib to Jerusalem c. 709, and accordingly transfers to that 
date a section of the Taylor cylinder. Isa. xl sqq. are dated after 
701 B.c., and he rejects the reference to Cyrus in Isa. xliv. 28—would 
so inspired a prophet give the titles ‘my Shepherd and anointed’ to 
a Marduk-worshipper like Cyrus? Finally, the characteristic Hebrew 
play on words is pushed to its utmost limits, e.g. Isa. iv. 1, ‘ a-seeking 
are seven women ...’, is a play on the names Ahaz and Hezekiah. 


* See also the concluding words of this Chronicle. 
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The divine name is spelt throughout Yeabé to suggest a connexion 
with ‘I Am’. 

André Dupont-Sommer, Le Quatriéme Livre des Machabées (Paris, 
1939). The book provides an admirable translation, commentary, and 
introduction to the pseudo-Josephus philosophical treatment of the 
story of the Maccabaean martyrs. The Greek style and vocabulary 
mark it out from other Hellenistic literature, and the faults are those 
of the second Sophist period and the ‘ Asianism’ of the Greek decline 
(p. 60). The editor does not accept the theory of a composite origin, 
but agrees that the work was intended as a sermon, in effect that it 
was composed to commemorate the cult of the martyrs at Antioch. 
He narrows down the date to the beginning of the reign of Hadrian 
(viz. A.D. 117/18), and conjectures that Antiochus represents Hadrian 
or his general Rufus, Eleazar is R. Akiba, and the mother of the 
seven sons is a personification of Judaea. M. Dupont-Sommer’s 
volume is a welcome contribution to the study of a work that attracted 
the Christians rather than the Jews, and of which a remarkable‘ version’ 
was produced by no other than Erasmus. 

Walther Eichrodt, Theologie des Alten Testaments, vol. 3 (Leipzig, 
Hinrichs, 1939). The first and second volumes of this important 
publication were noticed in 7.7.S. xxxv. 438 sq. and xxxvi. 440 sq. 
We now possess a substantial work of over 600 pages, one of the 
most exhaustive surveys of the subject. It is perhaps too laboured 
for English readers—of English scholarship relatively little notice is 
taken—but it will prove an invaluable book of reference, once one 
has grasped the distribution of the subject-matter. Considering the 
abundance of material the index of subject-matter is slight, and we 
miss indexes of passages cited from the New Testament and Apocrypha. 
The book is, in fact, one that repays the reader who will make his own 
précis and indexes; he will gain a solid knowledge of the prelude to 
Christian theology. In Record and Revelation (p. 327) Principal 
Wheeler Robinson remarked that the term ‘covenant’ (Heb. bérith) 
was so important in its connotation that ‘Eichrodt finds it possible 
to write the whole theology of the Old Testament around it’. And 
certainly the treatment of convictions of the interrelations (broken 
and renewed) between men and their God (or gods) must precede all 
other questions. Some readers may find that Eichrodt’s voluminous 
treatment lacks the more immediate personal religious note of A. B. 
Davidson’s still invaluable Theology of the Old Testament. But others, 
while sympathizing with his contention that something more is called 
for than a treatment which is purely religionsgeschichilich, will feel 
that Old Testament theology is unduly restricted when based upon 
a small amount of material from a little land, ranging over a few 
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centuries. For present needs a more historical treatment, as befits 
a history-making age, is called for. 

The Hebrew Union College Annual, vol. xiv (Cincinnati, 1939), is 
a bulky collection of studies (over 620 pages) ranging over a wide field. 
Sperber contributes a complete and classified list of the variations in 
parallel passages, in the Massoretic and the Samaritan Pentateuch, 
and in the variants of Kethib and Qere (97 pp.). Eitan discusses 
a number of Hebrew words: 87p in Amos v. 8 means ‘collect’, "2 
has the sense of ‘earth’ in Dan. viii. 22, &c., and 9~9R in Hos. ix. 1 
is—strangely enough—a negative imperative, a use not to be copied 
by our pupils, I hope! Obbink writes on forms of prophetism : 
could an Isaiah or Jeremiah have received such a revelation as that 
vouchsafed to Mohammed concerning his wives (Sura xxxiii) ? R. Patai 
discourses interestingly on the control of rain in early Palestine (36 pp.); 
in their prayers, appeals, and general attitude the sages of Palestine 
were said to be more modest compared with their Babylonian col- 
leagues. J. L. Lauterbach illustrates the belief in the power of ‘the 
word’, with parallels to Matt. xviii. 18. Both this and the preceding 
article have much of interest for the psychological study of ‘magic’. 
J. Morgenstern discusses at length the mythological background of 
Ps. Ixxxii (g8 pp.), and finds allusions to the myth of the ‘fallen angels’ 
(Gen. vi. 1-4) and the ‘fall of Lucifer’ (Isa. xiv. 12-14)—a clever 
and suggestive study. J. Lewy contributes two articles: (a) traces 
the book of Esther to an old Ishtar story, illustrating the antagonism 
of Persian worshippers of Mithra to the worshippers of Marduk—an 
ingenious but not wholly convincing effort, but well worth reading. 
Also (6) he argues on the basis of Nuzi tablets that the Habiru were 
men who ‘crossed over’ and entered the service of men in Mitanni 
and elsewhere as mercenaries. The conditions resemble those in the 
laws relating to Hebrew slaves (Exod. xxi, Deut. xv), and throw light 
both upon the Sa-gaz in the Amarna Letters (who are not invaders, 
but servants disloyal to Egypt), and the twofold representation of 
prominent Hebrews and of serfs in Egypt. The Habiru might even 
be Babylonians or Assyrians, and Lewy suggests that the ‘ibrim of 
the Old Testament were mainly Western Semites and Hurrians. 
H. England classifies the grammatical terminology of Rashi. Other 
articles are more specifically Jewish, and deal with Geniza fragments, 
the philosophy of Gabirol, Jews in America, &c. A third and con- 
cluding article (79 pp.) on the Meil Zedakah by A. Cronbach should 
be specially mentioned. 

The late Dr. Jacob Mann, who published some Midrashic Geniza 
fragments in the above-noticed Annual, was preparing an elaborate 
work entitled The Bible as read and preached in the Old Synagogue. 
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It was to be ‘a study in the cycles of the readings from Torah and 
Prophets, as well as from Psalms, and in the structure of the Midrashic 
homilies’. The first volume (Cincinnati, 1940) deals with the Pales- 
tinian Triennial Cycle: Genesis and Exodus (574 pp.), and includes 
a Hebrew section containing manuscript material of Midrashim to 
‘these books (346 pp.). Vol. ii was to complete the Pentateuch, while 
vol. iii would discuss the history of the institution, &c. How far 
Dr. Mann had progressed in the preparation of these two volumes is 
not as yet made known, but the value of the one now published will 
be recognized by other than Jewish experts. In particular the dis- 
covery of the part played by the Haphtaroth of the Triennial Cycle 
in the construction of the Midrashic homilies is one which he regarded 
as the most important of his study, but there is much else (e.g. the 
origin of the division of the Prophets into Sedarim) upon which 
he writes with his accustomed thoroughness and lucidity. Jewish 
scholarship is the poorer for his loss. I might add a reference to the 
aim of the later writers ‘to lead down to a conclusion that was 
heartening and foretelling the ultimate redermption of Israel’ (p. 11). 
This confirms the view that the books of Chronicles should conclude, 
as they do, with the note of hope, and that the two verses (2 Chron. 
XXXvVi. 22 sq.) must be retained (see above, p. 253). S.A. Coox 








